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COURTING  VICTORY 

FOR  MOCK  TRIAL  STUDENTS,  THE  PRESSURE  IS  REAL 

by  John  Fritz 

Maryland  teams  have  had  unprecedented  success  at  the  National  Intercol- 
legiate Mock  Trial  Tournament— including  national  championships  and  a 
one-two  finish— which  for  team  members  means  a new  degree  of  chal- 
lenge and  intellectual  stimulation. 
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ALUMNUS  JAMES 
McGRODDY:  AT  HOME 
IN  THE  WHITE  SPACE 

by  Judith  Bair 
IBM’s  visionary  vice  pres- 
ident and  director  of 
research  “goes  outside 
the  lines"  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  of  his  job. 


RECAPTURING  THE  JOY  OF  DISCOVERY 

by  Fariss  Samarrai 

Science  and  math  educators  are  develop- 
ing ways  to  revitalize  curricula  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 
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THE  POWER  IN  HIS  HANDS: 
EDUCATOR  YERKER  ANOERSSON 
FIGHTS  FOR  DEAF  RIGHTS 

by  Lisa  Gregory 

The  highly  respected  sociologist  and 
leader  of  the  World  Federation  of 
the  Deaf  represents  the  views  of  a 
unique  culture  with  its  own  values, 
social  norms  and  traditions. 


nRST'WOKD 


The  university  is 
focusing  renewed 
attention  on  first- 
year  students  with 
a series  of  pro- 
grams designed  to 
intensify  the  aca- 
demic experience. 


t the  opening  dedication  of  the  Honors  House 
this  fall  (see  page  64),  President  Kirwan  called  the 
renovated  structure  a powerful  symbol  of  College 
Park's  commitment  to  undergraduate  education. 
The  completion  of  the  campus'  third  living 
and  learning  center— Language  House  and 
International  House  are  also  devoted  to  inte- 
grating academics  and  social  life — is  part  of 
a larger  campaign  to  attract  Maryland's 
best  students  for  admission  as  freshmen 
to  College  Park. 

Kathryn  Mohrman,  dean  for  undergraduate  studies,  says  the  universi- 
ty is  giving  "renewed  focus  to  one  of  the  central  aspects  of  our  mis- 
sion-undergraduate education.  The  campus  has  decided  to  give  spe- 
cial focus  to  the  experience  of  first-year  students." 

Toward  that  end,  more  senior  faculty  will  teach  introductory  courses 
so  that  first-year  students  can  study  with  the  university's  finest  schol- 
ars. New  cluster  scheduling  will  place  first-year  students  who  have  sim- 
ilar fields  of  interest  in  related  courses— this  optional  program  will 
ensure  that  students  see  familiar  faces  in  the  majority  of  their  classes. 
More  merit-based  scholarships  will  be  offered  to  students  who  demon- 
strate the  potential  for  superior  academic  achievement. 

You  already  may  have  seen  signs  of  this  emphasis:  The  campaign 
includes  a series  of  public-awareness  efforts,  including  mailings  to 
Maryland's  300  high  schools,  newspaper  and  radio  advertising. 
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Maryland 

Witn 

Pride... 

These  fine  accessories  will  show 
your  pride  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  and  the 
Alumni  Association.  Made  of 
100%  silk,  the  scarf  and  necktie 
are  as  rich  and  colorful  as  the 
traditions  at  Maryland.  Perfect  to 
wear  at  athletic  events  and  other 
university  activities,  these  items 
are  available  exclusively  from  the 
College  Park  Alumni  Association. 


Necktie  $28. 


Scarf  $38. 


Checks,  VISA  and  Ma.ster  Card 
are  all  accepted.  Orders  charged 
to  your  College  Park  Alumni 
Association  VISA  benefit  the 
association.  Please  allow  2-A 
weeks  for  delivery. 

Telephone  Orders: 

Call  (301)  405-4678 
or  (800)  336-8627 

Please  have  your  credit  card 
number  ready. 


Name: 

Address: 

City,  State,  Zip:  

Daylime  Telephone: 

Please  send: 

Maryland  neckties  at  S28  each 

Maryland  scarves  at  S38  each 

+ $5.00  Shipping  and  Handling 

.Maryland  Residents  Only 

Add  5%  Sales  Tax 


S Total  Enclosed 


Mail  Orders: 

Mail  the  complete  fomi  below, 
with  payment  to: 

Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742-5425 


VISA  or  Mastercard  -: 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  card: 


PEBSPtCTHE 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 


The  other  day  I was  reflecting  on  develop- 
ments at  College  Park  over  the  past  two 
years  and  1 would  like  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  with  you.  The  dominating 
challenge  we  have  faced  during  this  peri- 
od is,  of  course,  the  impact  of  the  state's 
budget  crisis  on  our  university.  And  the 
impact  is  real.  State  support  has  dropped 
by  more  that  $30  million.  Faculty  and 
staff  have  not  received  a raise  in  over  two 
and  a half  years.  Tuition  has  been 

increased  significantly  in  an  effort  to  partially  offset  the  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts.  In  short,  it  has  been  a period  during  which  hopes  and 
dreams  for  this  institution  could  reasonably  have  been  put  on  hold. 


But  this  has  not  happened.  It  is  a great  credit  to  the  strength  of  the 
institution  and  to  the  dedication  and  talent  of  the  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  friends  who  make  up  the  College  Park  family  that 
the  university  continues  to  make  significant  advances  despite  bud- 
getary setbacks. 

This  is  no  idle  boast.  Consider  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  24  months.  When  the  signs  of  the  fiscal  crisis  first  began  to  loom, 
the  campus  undertook— on  its  own  initiative — an  extensive  review  of 
all  academic  programs.  As  a result  of  this  effort,  the  university  decided 


to  eliminate  some  seven  academic  departments,  a college,  and  32 
degree  programs  in  order  to  shift  resources  to  its  highest  priority  pro- 
grams. A voluntary  restructuring  of  this  magnitude  is  almost  unprece- 
dented in  higher  education.  As  a result  of  these  actions,  the  campus 
was  not  only  able  to  bolster  support  for  its  best  departments,  it  also 
gained  recognition  throughout  the  state  and  the  nation  for  its  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  high  quality  programs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  recognition  that  has  come  to  the  campus  dur- 
ing these  financially  troubled  times.  Among  other  successes,  our  stu- 
dent mock  trial  teams  finished  first  and  second  in  the  National  Mock 
Trial  Competition  (the  only  time  in  the  history  iDf  this  venerable  compe- 
tition that  one  school  has  garnered  the  top  two  prizes);  the  campus  was 
cited  for  graduating  more  African  Americans  with  bachelor's  degrees 
and  with  Ph.D.  degrees  than  any  other  non-historically  Black  school  in 
the  nation;  our  faculty  tied  for  first  in  the  nation  (with  the  University  of 
Chicago)  in  the  number  of  Sloan  Fellowships  won;  our  faculty  generat- 
ed a record  $118  million  in  competitively  funded  research  awards; 
Annapolis  Hall  was  renovated  and  opened  as  our  impressive  new  Hon- 
ors Hall;  the  new  building  for  our  Business  School  and  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  will  open  this  spring,  as  will  reno- 
Recruitment  and  vated  McKeldin  Library  and  the  new  $250  mil- 
retention  efforts  lion  National  Archives  facility  that  the  federal 
aimed  at  graduat-  government  is  building  on  our  campus, 
ing  more  Africian  Combine  all  this  with  a private  gift  pro- 

Americans  and  gram  that  now  generates  $20  million  annually,  a 
women  in  the  national  championship  in  women's  lacrosse,  the 
fields  of  science  excitement  Mark  Duffner  has  brought  to  the  foot- 

and  math  have  ball  program,  the  anticipated  success  of  the  men's 

received  national  and  women's  basketball  teams  and  it's  not  diffi- 
recognition.  cult  to  see  why  there  is  reason  for  all  of  us  to  feel 

extremely  proud  of  our  institution.  To  be  sure, 
difficult  days  lie  ahead  of  us.  The  state's  economy  is  still  sluggish  and 
resource  needs— especially  salary  adjustments  for  faculty  and 
staff— are  great.  But  everyone  associated  with  the  university  has  rea- 
son to  pause  and  reflect  on  how  much  we  have  accomplished  during  a 
period  when  many  thought  we  would  lose  ground.  If  the  economy 
now  stabilizes  and  the  support  from  our  alumni  and  friends  continues 
on  its  current  upward  spiral,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  will 
have  weathered  one  of  the  most  trying  times  in  the  modern  era  of  the 
university,  and  weathered  it  with  our  aspirations  undiminished  and 
our  momentum  intact.  Thank  you  all  for  making  this  possible. 


William  E.  Kirwan 
President 

University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
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Wall  Street  Veteran  William  E.  Mayer  Returns  to  Maryland 


A week  after  his  arrival  in  October,  William 
E.  Mayer,  the  newly  appointed  dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management,  met 
with  the  business  school's  faculty  and  staff. 

"When  1 first  came  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  the  mid-1960s— married  and 
newly  released  from  a four-year  stint  flying 
C-124's  for  Uncle  Sam— 1 was  basically 
broke,"  he  told  the  group.  "The  university 
was  very  good  to  me.  1 was  able  to  get  an 
assistantship  in  graduate  school,  and  tutor 
football  players  in  accounting  as  well.  In 
addition,  my  wife  got  a job  as  a secretary  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Institute  for  Fluid 
Dynamics  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Since 
that  time,  my  ties  to  Maryland  have  remained 
strong." 

Of  course,  there  was  more  to  Mayer's  deci- 
sion to  return  to  Maryland  than  a sense  of 
fondness  for  his  alma  mater,  though  he  readi- 
ly admits  that  was  a significant  factor.  He  has 
been  a longtime  supporter  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  evidenced  by  his  past  memberships  on 
the  advisory  committee  of  Carnegie  Mellon 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration,  and  his  current  position  on 
the  board  of  administrators  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. But  it  is  Mayer's  business  acumen  that 
made  him  an  especially  attractive  candidate 
to  succeed  Rudy  Lamone  as  business  dean. 

Mayer  is  the  former  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  CS  First  Boston  Merchant 
Bank.  Before  the  establishment  of  CS  First 
Boston  Merchant  Bank  in  1990,  he  was  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  The  First 
Boston  Corporation,  a major  Wall  Street 
investment  bank. 

Mayer  joined  First  Boston  as  a trainee  in 
1967,  the  same  year  he  graduated  from  the 
Maryland  MBA  program.  For  the  next  23 
years  he  held  managerial  positions  in  many 
different  divisions  of  the  firm.  He  left  First 
Boston  at  the  end  of  1990,  and  the  following 
year  became  dean  at  the  William  E.  Simon 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Rochester. 


William  Mayer,  a 
1967  graduate  of 
the  Maryland  MBA 
program  returns  to 
the  university  as 
dean  of  the  College 
of  Business  and 
Management  after 
an  illustrious  finan- 
cial career. 


Throughout  his  investment  banking  career, 

Mayer  remained  involved  with  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  particularly  its  business 
school.  As  a member  of  the  school's  board  of 
visitors  for  the  past  17  years,  he  was  a key 

advisor  to  former  Dean  Lamone.  He  also  gave  The  College  of  Business 

his  time  to  judge  the  annual  MBA  Case  Com-  and  Management,  also 

petition  on  several  occasions,  and  in  1986,  called  the  Maryland  Bust- 

endowed  a professorship  in  finance  at  the  ness  School,  was  founded 

school.  In  addition,  he  is  vice  chairman  of  the  in  1978  under  Dean  Rudy 

Maryland  Foundation.  Lamone  who  retired  last 

"Bill  Mayer's  experience  in  the  business  year.  The  coll^  b^ns  a 

world  and  deep  commitment  to  quality  in  new  era  in  a handsome 

higher  education  gave  him  the  edge  over  all  new  facility  completed  in 

other  candidates  for  this  position,"  says  Presi-  the  fall  of  1992  with  an 

dent  William  E.  Kirwan.  "Even  in  these  diffi-  enrollment  of  1,800 

cult  financial  times,  he  has  my  guarantee  that  undergraduates,  600 

the  business  school  will  receive  all  the  sup-  M.B.A.  students  and  100 

port  necessary  to  become  a national  leader."  Ph.D.  cancfidates. 
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Emeritus  Professor 
Remembered 


Superconductivity 
research  at  Mary- 
land focuses  on 
thin  film  science, 
superconducting 
electronics,  bulk 
properties  and 
synthesis  of  novel 
materials. 


Center  for  Superconductivity  Research  Dedicated 

The  newly  renovated  Center  for  Superconductivity  Research  (CSR)  was  dedicated  during  a 
ceremony  this  fall  at  the  Physics  Building.  The  center's  facilities  recently  underwent  $2 
million  in  renovations  and  upgrading. 

The  Center  for  Superconductivity  Research  was  established  in  1988,  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
high-temperature  superconducting  (HTS)  materials.  During  the  last  five  years,  scientists  and 
engineers  have  made  rapid  progress  toward  an  understanding  of  high-temperature  supercon- 
ducting materials  and  their  possible  technological  applications.  CSR's  contributions  to  science 
and  technology  in  this  area  have  since  earned  the  center  a worldwide  reputation  as  a leading 
superconductivity  research  group. 

The  center's  goals,  according  to  Richard  L.  Greene,  professor  of  physics  and  director  of  CSR, 
are  to  conduct  interdisciplinary  research  in  superconductivity,  to  train  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students  and  to  serve  as  a resource  to  industry  within  the  state.  Research  at  CSR  is  focused 
in  three  areas;  bulk  properties  and  synthesis  of  novel  materials,  thin  film  science,  and  supercon- 
ducting electronics. 

Thirty-one  scientists  and  engineers  at  the  center  are  engaged  in  superconductivity  research  and 
development,  18  of  whom  are  faculty  members  in  physics,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering  and 
materials  engineering.  Visiting  scientists  also  broaden  the  research  activity,  which  includes  low- 
temperature  superconducting  materials  and  advanced  ceramics. 


Carl  Bode,  author,  historian,  educator 
and  biographer  of  HI.  Mencken,  was  hon- 
ored at  a memoriai  service  at  the  universi- 
ty’s Memoriai  Chapei  on  February  5, 

1993.  He  died  of  a stroke  in  January  at  his 
home  in  Chestertown,  Md.  He  was  81. 

Throughout  his  career  Bode  published 
several  poems,  essays,  and  books,  includ- 
ing Maryland:  A Bicentennial  History.  He 
was  the  first  biographer  of  Mencken  and 
founded  the  Mencken  Society  in  Baitimore 
for  schoiarship  and  feliowship.  He  also 
wrote  columns  for  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  from  the  early  1970s  into  the  1990s. 

Hailing  from  Milwaukee,  Bode  came  to 
the  University  of  Maryiand  at  Coliege  Park 
in  1947,  first  as  a professor  of  American 
literature,  then  expanding  into  American 
studies.  He  taught  for  35  years,  retiring  to 
emeritus  status  in  1982.  He  eventuaily 
moved  to  the  Eastern  Shore  with  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Chariotte  Smith  Bode,  whom  he 
married  in  1972. 

Bode’s  Evening  Sun  coiumns,  which 
often  covered  iife  on  the  university  cam- 
pus, were  usuaily  iight,  witty  pieces.  He 
has  been  described  as  a combination  of 
Mark  Twain,  Art  Buchwaid,  Russeii  Baker 
and  Ring  Lardner. 

“Carl  brought  to  the  editorial  pages  a 
sparkle  and  a wit  and  a class  that  the  rest 
of  us  found  it  very  hard  to  live  up  to,”  said 
Bradford  Jacobs,  a former  editor  at  the 
Evening  Sun. 

Bode  received  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty, as  weil  as  severai  honorary  degrees. 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  American  Studies  Association  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

He  was  aiso  a Feilow  of  the  Royai  Soci- 
ety of  Literature,  an  appointment  he 
described  as  his  proudest  moment. 
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College  Park  to  Host  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  World  Finals  Competition 


This  June  College  Park  will  play 
host  to  the  World  Finals  Compe- 
tition of  the  Odyssey  of  the 
Mind.  Now  in  its  second  decade,  this 
competition  is  an  international,  cre- 
ative problem-solving  challenge  for 
students  in  kindergarten  through  col- 
lege. Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  creative  thinking  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills  among  young  people. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a coach,  teams  of  five 
to  seven  students  each  pool  their  talents  to 
find  innovative  solutions  to  annually  defined 
long-term  prob- 
lems. Participants 
compete  in  a vari- 
ety of  areas— from 
building  mechani- 
cal devices  such  as 
spring-driven  cars 
to  giving  their  own 
interpretations  of 
classical  literature. 


Through  participation  in  the  program,  they 
learn  to  work  with  others  as  a team.  They 
develop  self-confidence  by  creating  solutions, 
evaluating  their  ideas,  and  making  final  deci- 
sions. The  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  program  is 
about  teamwork,  risk-taking,  cooperation, 
and  the  development  of  thinking  skills.  Tour- 
naments are  held  at  local,  regional  and  state 
levels.  The  cul- 
minating event  is 
the  World  Finals 
Competition  fea- 
turing teams 
from  virtually 
every  state  in  the 
nation  and  coun- 
tries from  around 
the  world  includ- 
ing Australia,  Hungary,  China  and  Russia. 
This  14th  annual  competition  is  being  held  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
from  June  1 through  6. 

About  14,000  students,  coaches,  judges, 
families,  friends  and  supporters  are  expected 


FACES  OF  CREATIVITY- 
It's  not  Just  skill  at 
problem  solving,  but 
creativity  of  presenta- 
tion that  counts  when 
student  teams  compete 
at  the  Odyssey  of  the 
Mind  World  Finals. 


to  attend  this  year's  competition.  More  than 
7,000  students  and  their  coaches  will  be  stay- 
ing in  campus  residence  halls  and  eating  in 
campus  dining  facilities.  More  than  10,000 
people  will  descend  on  Cole  Field  House  for 
the  competition's  opening  ceremony,  and  a 
full  capacity  crowd  is  expected  for  the  closing 
awards  ceremony. 

The  Office  of  Campus  Guest  Services,  which 
coordinates  plans  for  conferences  and  events 
on  the  College  Park  campus,  is  already  gear- 
ing up  for  what  director  Pat  Perfetto  says  will 
be  the  largest  ever  conference  program  held 
at  the  university.  Each  year  from  June 
through  August  between  60  to  70  groups  par- 
ticipate in  workshops,  music  festivals,  insti- 
tutes, meetings,  sports  camps,  and  seminars 
at  College  Park. 


New  Director  of  Maryland 
Fire  and  Rescue  institute 

Steven  T.  Edwards,  former  Prince 
George's  County  fire  chief,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Fire  and  Rescue  Institute  (MFRI). 

Edwards,  who  replaced  John  W. 
Hoglund  as  director  of  MFRI,  was  a 
member  of  the  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty Fire  Department  for  more  than  20 
years.  Hoglund  will  take  a position  as 
a senior  instructor  with  the  institute. 

Edwards  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  fire  science  and  his  master's 
degree  in  general  administration  from 
University  of  Maryland  University 
College. 

MFW  is  a diversified  training  agen- 
cy specializing  in  fire,  rescue  and 
emergency  medical  services  training. 
The  institute,  which  has  seven  region- 
al offices  around  the  state  and  is  head- 
quartered in  College  Park,  oversees 
fire  and  rescue  training  for  all  profes- 
sional and  volunteer  fire  and  rescue 
personnel  in  the  state  of  Mar)4and. 


Kaufman  Named  Director  of  CIDCM 

Edy  Kaufman,  a noted  expert  on  human  rights  issues,  has  been  named  the  new  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict  Management  (CIDCM),  the  campus-based  think 
tank  devoted  to  the  study,  management  and  resolution  of  conflict. 

Kaufman,  who  has  taught  several  courses  on  human  rights  and  Latin  America  at  College  Park 
and  other  universities,  including  Hebrew  University  and  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
served  for  seven  years  on  the  International  Executive  Committee  of  Amnesty  International.  Since 
1983,  he  has  also  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Research  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace  at  Jerusalem’s  Hebrew  University.  The  institute  is  the  only  peace  research 
institute  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  author  of  a new  book  entitled  Democracy,  Peace  and  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict,  Kauf- 
man has  also  written  on  regional  patterns  of  human  rights  violations  and  on  such  world  issues  as 
extrajudicial  executions,  capital  punishment  and  prisoners  of  conscience. 

According  to  Kaufman,  the  center’s  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  an  international  network  of 
scholars  and  practitioners  committed  to  translating  conflict  management  techniques  into  strate- 
gies of  action.  CIDCM  is  now  seeking  to  establish  a voluntary  board  of  counsellors  and  will  be 
glad  to  talk  to  interested  alumni,  says  Kaufman,  who  can  be  reached  at  (301)  314-7711. 
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For  Mock  IVial  Students,  the  Pressure  is  Real 


Uy  John  Fritz 

t/ 

Former  students  call  it  boot  camp.  The  'Textbook/' 
which  they  are  expected  to  read  over  the  summer,  is  an 
analysis  of  a personal  injury  lawsuit  for  the  Multistate  Bar 
Exam.  The  first  test  counts  for  20  percent  of  the  grade  and 
is  presented  on  the  first  night  of  class.  The  homework  can 
take  up  to  30  hours  a week.  The  class  includes  some  of  the 
most  type-A  overachievers  on  campus.  And  to  top  it  off, 
success  or  failure  is  measured  not  just  by  a grade,  but  by 
making  the  team  that  will  defend  the  national  champi- 
onship. Welcome  to  FMCD499t,  "Introduction  to  Mock 
Trial."  But  don't  put  too  much  stock  in  the  "mock."  The 
pressure  is  real  and  the  trials  are  many. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SCOTT  SUCHMANN 


he  pressure  for  this  year's  mock  trial  class  began  a 
year  ago,  when  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  won  the  1992  National  Intercollegiate  Mock  Trial 
Tournament  at  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The  win  was  unparalleled  because  two 
Maryland  teams  finished  first  and  second  in  the  final 
pairings,  making  a championship  round  moot.  In  the 
nine-year  his- 
tory of  the 
tournament, 
no  university 
has  ever  finished  one-two, 
and  no  team  ever  will;  after 
their  win,  the  governing 
board  of  the  American  Mock 
Trial  Association  passed  the 
"Maryland  Rule,"  limiting 
future  championships  to  one 
team  per  school. 

One  national  champi- 
onship does  not  a dynasty 
make,  but  in  just  three  years 
the  Maryland  mock  trial  pro- 
gram has  had  impressive  suc- 
cess. In  its  first  year  of  nation- 
al competition,  Maryland  won 
a trophy  as  Outstanding  New 
Team.  In  its  second  year  it 
beat  the  defending  national 
champions  from  Rhodes  Col- 
lege in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
two  students  earned  honors 
as  Outstanding  Attorney  and 
Outstanding  Witness.  The 
third  year  it  witnessed  Mary- 
land's truimphant  and  unique 
one-two  finish  The  team 
received  joint  resolutions  of 
commendation  from  both 
the  Maryland  Legislature 
and  the  governor  and  built  a 
new  trophy  case  for  the  26 
awards  won  last  year.  Now 
in  its  fourth  year,  Maryland 
is  the  team  to  beat  in  the 
1993  tournament. 

"We  may  not  win  every 
year,"  says  coach  Noel 
Myricks,  an  attorney  and 


associate  professor  in  the  Department  of  Family  and  Community 
Development.  "But  our  goal  is  always  to  be  in  the  top  10.  We  are  here 
to  stay." 

Under  the  direction  of  Myricks,  who  first  came  to  the  university  in 
1972  and  has  twice  won  superior  teaching  awards,  the  mock  trial  pro- 
gram has  not  only  garnered  numerous  awards,  but  has  served  as  a 
showcase  for  the  university's  talented  and  diverse  student  body.  For- 
mer mock  trial  students  have 
gone  on  to  such  law  schools 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  Georgetown 
and  Michigan.  They  have  also 
gone  to  medical  schools  at 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Maryland.  In  this  year's  class 
of  33  students,  there  are  17 
men  and  16  women.  There  are 
10  African  Americans,  three 
Indians  and  one  Native 
American.  There  are  10 
seniors,  13  juniors,  six  sopho- 
mores and  four  freshmen. 

But  even  if  this  year's  team 
fails  to  repeat  as  national 
champions,  Maryland's  mock 
trial  program  will  continue  to 
succeed  because  of  the  chal- 
lenge it  offers  students. 

"Nothing  has  been  as  ful- 
filling and  as  intellectually 
stimulating  as  my  experience 
on  the  University  of  Maryland 
mock  trial  team,"  says  Sylvia 
Bennett,  a member  of  the  1991 
team  who  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  economics. 

"It's  the  most  challenging 
class  I've  ever  taken,"  says 
Suvarna  Rajguru,  a senior 
government  and  politics 
major  who  is  one  of  two 
returning  members  from  last 
year's  team.  "Dr.  Myricks 
pushes  us  hard,  but  he  gives 
200  percent  himself.  It  makes 
getting  up  early  for  Saturday 
morning  trials  a lot  easier." 


"It's  the  most  challenging  class  I've  ever  taken" 
says  Suvarna  Rajguru,  a senior  government  and  pol- 
itics major.  "Dr.  Myricks  pushes  us  hard ..." 
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“Odf  Best 
Recruiting  Tool” 

With  only  two  returning 
members  from  last  year's  team, 
lack  of  intercollegiate  mock  trial 
experience  will  challenge  this 
year's  class  in  defending  the 
national  championship.  But 
Myricks  says  the  national  cham- 
pionship has  resulted  in  one  of 
his  best  recruiting  years  ever. 

"Our  best  recruiting  tool  is 
the  trophy  case,"  he  says  with 

pride.  "I've  been  getting  a lot  of  calls  from  high  school  students  who 
walked  by  it  in  the  Stamp  Student  Union  during  campus  visits." 

In  addition  to  many 
strong  juniors  and  seniors 
who  either  didn't  make  or 
try  out  for  last  year's 
team,  Myricks  recruited 
three  students  to  Mary- 
land who  were  consider- 
ing going  elsewhere. 

One  was  Dana  Hedg- 
peth,  a journalism  major 
from  Olney,  Md.,  who 
was  the  first  high  school 
intern  for  the  university's 
student  newspaper.  The 
Diamondback,  while  she 
was  a senior  at  Sherwood  High  last  year.  Despite  carrying  17  credits 
and  serving  as  a representative  for  the  North  Hill  residence  halls, 

Dana,  who  is  a Native  American  from  the  Haliwa-Saponi  tribe  in 
North  Carolina,  has  already  published  several  front-page  stories  from 
her  beat  covering  the  Student  Government  Association.  Though  inter- 
ested in  journalism,  the  mock  trial  class— "and  Dr.  Myricks'  subtle  urg- 
ings"— have  tempted  her  to  look  into  law. 

"Right  now,  1 just  want  to  grow  with  the  program,"  she  says.  "But 
being  a freshman,  1 know  1 have  to  prove  myself  and  work  hard  to  get 
respect.  Fortunately,  there  is  a lot  of  support." 

As  one  might  expect,  most  of  the  students  who  participate  in  mock 
trial  are  pre-law  students.  The  chance  to  prepare  a case  not  only  gives 
them  a glimpse  of  what  the  litigation  process  is  like,  but  also  gives 
them  a tremendous  advantage  in  applying  to  law  schools.  Last  year, 
two  mock  trial  students,  Delroy  Wright  and  Craig  Thompson— who  are 
both  in  their  first  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law 
■ now— went  there  to  visit  and  sit  in  on  a class  on  evidence.  To  their  sur- 


prise, when  the  teacher  asked  questions  about  procedure,  they  already 
knew  the  answers. 

"They  get  to  learn  what  the  law  is  all  about,"  says  Myricks.  "And 
based  on  testimonials  from  former  students,  we're  giving  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  law  school  is  like." 

In  addition  to  new  students,  this  year's  team  will  also  benefit  from 
three  new  assis- 
tant coaches,  all 
of  whom  were 
student  attor- 
neys on  the 
national  champi- 
onship team. 

They're  all 
working  this 
year  but  have 
volunteered  to 
help  with  the 
coaching  duties 
in  their  spare 

time.  Rob  Abramson,  co-captain  of  last  year's  second-place  team,  is 
working  at  a local  optometry  store  this  year  before  going  to  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Scott  Palmer,  who  was  the  Outstanding 
Attorney  in  the  1991  national  tournament  and  captain  of  the  1992 
national  championship  team,  is  an  assistant  in  the  university's  legal 
office  and  is  looking  into  graduate  programs  in  law  and  public  policy. 

Mary  Pat  Wilt,  who 
returned  to  school  after 
running  her  own  success- 
ful gourmet  catering  busi- 
ness for  many  years, 
works  in  the  student  legal 
aid  office  and  is  consider- 
ing offers  from  law 
schools  at  Michigan  and 
Maryland  for  Fall  1993. 

With  the  addition  of 
Tim  Cole,  who  also  works 
in  the  student  legal  aid 
office  and  who  served  as 
assistant  coach  last  year, 
there  is  a feeling  that  the  extra  coaching  will  pay  off  for  this  year's  class. 

"They  are  a great  help,"  says  Myricks,  who  receives  no  compensa- 
tion for  teaching  or  coaching  mock  trial.  "I've  learned  to  delegate  to 
these  very  talented  people  so  1 can  observ'e  more  trials." 
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The  Case 


In  intercollegiate  mock  trial, 
students  serve  as  witnesses  and 
attorneys  for  a fictitious  case  and 
argue  before  judges  in  a courtlike 
setting.  Last  year's  case  involved  a 
person  who  was  accused  of  abus- 
ing his/her  elderly  uncle.  Stu- 
dents who  had  the  role  of  defense 
or  prosecuting  attorney  reviewed 
the  witness  affidavits  to  prepare 
their  direct  and  cross  examina- 
tions; students  who  played  the 
principal  witnesses  reviewed  the  same  material  for  their  parts. 

However,  the  core  learning  experience— and  biggest  obstacle  for 
students— is  the  language  and  procedure  of  a trial.  Before  students  ever 
see  the  case,  they  learn  the  technicalities  of  a trial  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence. They  learn  how 
to  prepare  and  submit 
exhibits  to  the  court, 
how  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  an 
objection  based  on 
hearsay  and  one  based 
on  speculation,  and 
how  to  think  quickly 
on  their  feet. 

The  only  difference 
between  mock  trial 
and  a real  trial  is  that 
student  attorneys  and  witnesses  are  limited  to  the  facts  in  case  affi- 
davits. While  witnesses  or  attorneys  can  draw  a reasonable  inference 
from  a stated  fact,  they  cannot  invent  new  facts. 

For  example,  one  sentence  in  last  year's  case  says  Bobby  Brow- 
er, the  defendant,  served  in  the  military.  At  the  national  champi- 
onship tournament,  no  other  team  picked  up  on  this,  but  Delroy 
Wright,  who  played  Brower  and  was  himself  in  the  Marines,  did. 

"When  he  was  called  to  the  witness  stand  and  showed  up  in 
full  military  dress,  it  was  awesome,"  says  Myricks.  "He  snapped 
his  heels  to  attention  and  made  quite  an  impression." 

Maryland's  witnesses  have  a reputation  for  making  impres- 
sions. Rebecca  Pitts,  now  in  her  first  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  was  recruited  because  of  her  science 
background  to  play  a medical  expert.  Paul  Jung,  also  a medical 
witness,  interviewed  NIH  researchers  about  the  effect  of  a drug 
on  AIDS  patients  for  the  1991  case  so  he  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

To  prepare  for  the  1993  case,  students  in  this  year's  mock  trial  class 
practiced  writing  opening  and  closing  statements,  and  some  even  went 
to  the  library  to  play  a computer  simulation  game,  "Objection," 
designed  to  improve  their  skills  in  court.  But  it  wasn't  until  early  Octo- 
ber, when  the  American  Mock  Trial  Association  mailed  the  1992-93 
case  to  all  competing  schools,  that  the  class  could  really  begin. 


The  timing  was  predictable.  One  year  after  the  mesmerizing  Anita 
Hill  and  Clarence  Thomas  Senate  confirmation  hearings,  mock  trial 
students  all  over  the  country  would,  in  essence,  relive  the  experience 
again.  The  case  involved  Ellen  Roberts,  a first-year  attorney  for  Iowa's 
Hawkeye  County  Felony  Trial  Bureau.  Soon  after  arriving  at  the 
bureau,  Roberts  complained  to  her  supervisor  that  her  colleague  Kevin 
Murphy,  with  whom  she  shared  an  office,  frequently  made  obnoxious 
comments,  sometimes  with  sexual  overtones. 


Once  when  I was  sorting  out  witness  statements  on  a major 
case  I was  working  on,  he  said,  "Hey  baby.  I'd  really  like  to  get 
into  your  briefs."  When  1 came  to  work  in  the  morning,  Kevin 
would  greet  me 
with  a comment 


like,  "Ellen,  you've 
got  a hot  body." 
When  I was  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of 
the  day,  he  would 
make  comments 
like,  "Wty  are  you 
leaving  so  soon, 
have  a hot  date?" 


Roberts'  most  damaging  claim  was  that  Murphy  hung  pictures  from 
a Hooter's  Digest  swimsuit  magazine  in  their  office  and  wrote  "Ellen?" 
on  one  of  the  pictures.  With  many  men  in  her  office  ogling  the  pictures, 
Roberts  says  Murphy  asked,  "Will  we  get  to  see  you  in  a suit  like  this, 
this  summer?  I bet  you'd  really  fill  it  out." 

Roberts  complained  to  her  supervisor,  Eran  Troy,  but  when  she  was 

told  to  work  it  out, 
matters  only  got 
worse.  She  began 
missing  work  and  had 
to  see  a therapist.  Her 
performance  reviews 
deteriorated,  and  she 
was  eventually  trans- 
ferred to  the  Eamily 
Offense  and  Com- 
plaint Bureau,  which 
was  commonly 
known  as  a dead-end 
career  track.  She 

alleges  Murphy  created  a hostile  environment  and  that  when  she  com- 
plained to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  Hawkeye 
County  retaliated  against  her. 

In  his  defense,  Kevin  Murphy,  a successful  trial  lawyer  who  was 
assigned  to  Roberts  so  she  could  learn  from  him,  says  the  pressure  of 
working  in  the  Felony  Trial  Bureau  required  opportunities  to  release 
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The  case,  which  has  four 
witnesses  for  both  sides, 
including  Roberts  and  Mur- 
phy, is  purposely  written  so 
that  neither  side  has  a clear 
advantage.  Mock  trial  students 
definitely  try  to  "win"  their 
case,  but  the  real  test  of  suc- 
cess, in  the  class  and  in  the 
regional  and  national  tourna- 
ments, is  to  be  factually  and 
procedurally  sound.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  students  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  issue. 

At  her  first  in-class  trial, 
when  she  played  plaintiff's 
witness  Dr.  Pat  Isaacs,  an 
expert  on  sexual  harassment, 
Catherine  Pitts  was  totally  for 
the  plaintiff.  But  at  the  next 
trial,  she  played  psychiatrist 
Courtney  Keal,  a defense  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  portrays 
Roberts  as  an  unstable  woman 
with  a history  of  mental  illness 
and  difficulty  relating  to  men. 

"1  was  surprised  that  given 
the  same  set  of  facts,  1 was  per- 
suaded to  find  for  the  defense," 
she  says  with  puzzlement.  "1 
didn't  realize  how  much  the  per- 


Ken Cummings  feels  that  despite  the  pressure  of  a 
double  major  and  a 30-hour  a week  job,  the  grueling 
preparation  for  the  regional  tournament  will  give 
him  an  advantage  in  applying  to  law  school. 


suasion  of  the  attorneys  or  the  personalities  of  the  witnesses  can  influ- 
ence your  thinking  about  a case.  In  a way  it  scares  me  that  there  can  be 
so  distinct,  but  equally  plausible  sides  to  such  an  ugly  case." 

For  many  women  in  the  course,  the  Roberts  case  is  difficult,  not 
only  because  of  the  Hill-Thomas  hearings  last  year,  but  because  they 
know  firsthand  how  sexual  harassment  can  create  a hostile  work  envi- 
ronment, which  is  the  basis  of  Roberts'  claim. 

Sexual  harassment  used  to 
be  determined  by  what  was 
known  as  the  reasonable  man's 
point  of  view,"  says  Suvarna 
Rajguru,  who  has  worked  in 
the  Maryland  State's  Attor- 
ney's office  and  wants  to  be  a 
prosecutor.  "Now  the  standard 
is  a reasonable  victim's  point 
of  view.  It's  not  hard  to  see 
why  there  were  so  few  sexual 
harassment  cases  in  the  '50s." 

Milt  Theologou,  a sopho- 
more government  and  politics 
major  who  heard  this  same 
case  at  a high  school  mock  trial 
tournament  last  year,  wonders 
what  the  case  would  be  like  if 
the  gender  roles  were 
reversed,  or  even  the  same. 

"That's  the  only  real  flaw  1 
see,"  says  the  first-generation 
Greek  American  from 
Wheaton.  "In  the  past,  all 
mock  trial  case  witnesses  have 
not  had  gender  specific  names 
and  could  be  played  by  any- 
one. 1 don't  think  that  would 
work  here." 

The  gender  question  has 
even  influenced  Myricks,  who 
says  he  won't  have  a man 
cross-examine  Ellen  Roberts  at 
the  national  tournament 
because  of  the  tactics  of  Sena- 
tor Arlen  Specter. 

"People  just  don't  forget  the 
picture  of  a man  grilling  a 
woman  about  alleged  sexual 
harassment,"  he  says.  "And 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  gen- 
der makes  a difference  in 
judges'  perceptions,  even  in 
mock  trial. 


tension.  He  claims  Roberts,  who  never  joined  in  office  parties,  was  too 
serious  and  couldn't  take  a joke.  In  addition,  her  difficulties  relating  to 
men  and  a very  strict  upbringing  resulted  in  her  perceiving  offenses 
where  none  existed. 


She  has  this  gripe  against  me  because  I am  an  experienced  trial 
attorney  with  a good  track  record  for  getting  convictions,  and  she 
is  not. . . . She  couldn't  han- 
dle it. . . . Ellen,  for  some 
reason,  has  this  notion  that  I 
was  interested  in  her  roman- 
tically or  sexually.  This  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  the  case. 

Ellen  never  understood  the 
friendly,  joking  atmosphere 
of  the  bureau.  She  never 
joined  in. 
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The  Verdict 


Before  the  Eastern  Regional  Tournament  that  will  be  held  at  College 
Park  in  January,  and  the  National  Tournament  that  will  be  held  again 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  February,  Maryland's  mock  trial  class  will  have 
tried  the  Roberts  v.  Hawkeye  County  case  many  times.  They  will  have 
spent  hours  going  over  every  detail  of  the  case,  from  every  side,  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  surprises  at  the  tournaments.  They  will  even 
argue  before  many  real  judges  and  lawyers  from  the  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Montgomerv,  Prince 
George's  and  Howard  County 
bar  associations,  who  have  vol- 
unteered their  time  to  hone  the 
students'  skills. 

But  underlying  all  the  prepa- 
ration to  repeat  is  a very  real 
pressure  to  make  the  team. 

Everyone  probably  will  partici- 
pate in  the  regional  tournament, 
but  only  14  students  will  go  to 
the  national  tournament. 

"In  a way  we  are  competing 
against  each  other,"  says  Ryan 
Crowe,  a junior  family  studies 
major  who  was  on  the  regional 
team  last  year,  but  didn't  make 
the  national  team.  "But  it's  a 
good  kind  of  pressure;  it  makes 
you  do  your  best." 

For  mock  trial  students, 
though,  doing  your  best  may 
border  on  the  obsessional. 

Jonathan  Wilan,  a junior  history 
major,  didn't  make  the  1992 
national  championship  team,  but 
over  the  summer  he  attended  a 
special  lawyer's  camp  at  George- 
town University  to  sharpen  his 
skills.  Myricks  says  he  has 
improved  and  will  probably  be 
on  the  plane  to  Iowa. 

By  many  accounts,  prepara- 
tion for  the  in-class  trials,  which 
are  held  every  Thursday  evening 
and  all  day  every  other  Satur- 
day, can  take  10  hours  a week. 

As  the  regional  and  national 
tournaments  approach,  that  time 
commitment  easily  reaches  30 
hours  a week.  For  some  of  the 
students,  like  Gatherine  Pitts,  a 
junior  pre-med  student  who  is 
carrying  16  credits,  including 
four  labs,  the  cost  is  dear. 


"1  am  literally  in  classes  30-32  hours  a week,  so  I carry  my  mock 
trial  case  with  me  everywhere  1 go,"  she  says.  "If  I have  a break  from 
my  other  classes.  I'll  pull  it  out  to  review." 

Ken  Cummings  is  a senior  English  and  Russian  major  who  works 
nearly  30  hours  a week  as  a waiter  at  a local  restaurant.  Because  he 
wants  to  be  an  international  lawyer,  he  took  mock  trial  to  give  himself 
another  advantage  in  applying  to  law  schools.  But  early  on,  he  discov- 
ered he  had  stretched  himself 
too  thin. 

"When  you're  studying  lan- 
guages, you  have  to  keep  on  top 
of  them  every  day,  or  else  you 
get  behind.  If  I'd  known  how 
much  time  mock  trial  would  take, 
I don't  think  I would  have  taken 
the  class.  But  I'll  stick  it  out." 

For  those  willing  to  make  the 
time,  mock  trial  participation 
also  means  making  difficult 
choices.  Jennifer  Bragg,  a senior 
journalism  major  and  the  only 
other  returning  member  from 
last  year's  team,  quit  the  Mary- 
land lacrosse  team  that  went  on 
to  win  the  1992  NCAA  national 
championship. 

"It  was  a tough  choice,  but 
Dr.  Myricks  tells  us  we  can't 
serve  two  masters.  Fortunately,  I 
simply  traded  one  national  cham- 
pionship for  another,"  she  says. 

Even  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents willing  to  make  the  time, 
there  are  no  guarantees  they'll 
make  the  team.  One  casualty 
last  year  graduated  from  Mary- 
land with  a perfect  4.0  average 
and  a nearly  perfect  Law  School 
Admissions  Test  score.  He 
deferred  his  law  school  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  to  go  to  M.I.T. 
for  a master's  degree  in  electri- 
cal engineering. 

"They  all  know  I love  them," 
says  Myricks,  who  is  retiring  as 
coach  after  this  year.  "But  I also 
love  winning,  and  I had  to  go 
with  the  best  at  the  time.  There 
are  no  guarantees  and  I am  no 
respecter  of  previous  or  future 
success.  I want  the  best  when  we 
go  to  Iowa." 


Catherine  Pitts  is  a junior  pre-med  student  whose 
scheduling  includes  four  labs.  "I  carry  my  mock 
trial  case  with  me  wherever  I go;  if  I have  a break, 
I'll  pull  it  out  to  review." 
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Oompetition  Update 


At  the  January  29-31, 1993  eastern  region  mock  trial  tournament 
held  at  the  university,  the  Maryland  team  took  all  but  one  of  five 
places,  assuring  a fourth  straight  trip  to  the  national  tournament  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  26-28.  Only  second  place,  which  went 
to  a team  from  St.  John's  University  in  New  York,  eluded  the 
Maryland  team. 

"I'd  much  rather  be  president  of  a university  that  has  a national 


championship  mock  trial  team,  than  a university  that  has  a national 
basketball  championship,"  said  President  William  Kirwan  at  the 
awards  banquet. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  confirm  President  Kirwan's  wish; 
results  of  the  national  tournament  occurred  too  late  to  be  included 
in  this  issue.  Look  for  an  update  on  the  mock  trial  team's  1993  cam- 
paign in  the  next  issue  of  College  Park. 


Throughout  the  university,  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents are  putting  themselves  on  the  line  to  measure  their  skills  and 
knowledge  against  "the  outside  world."  In  a recent  survey  of  the 
academic  units  on  campus,  more  than  18  external  competitions 
were  identified,  ranging  from  landscape  design  to  concrete  canoes. 
In  many  cases.  University  of  Maryland  students  excelled  over  their 
peers  at  other  institutions. 

In  mechanical  engineering,  aside  from  the  high-profile  solar  car 
competition,  where  students  design,  build  and  race  a vehicle  pow- 
ered by  solar  cells,  there  is  a walking  robot  competition,  concrete 
canoe  and  toboggan  races,  and  student  design  competitions.  Each 
of  these  contests  require  that  students  apply  their  classroom  learn- 
ing to  real-life  problem  solving,  and  that  they  apply  the  standards 
of  the  profession  to  their  projects. 

What  do  you  do  with  a conaete  canoe?  Engineering  students 
believe  you  can  win  big.  Eor  the  last  five  years,  they  have  easOy 
qualified  for  the  national  competition  which  judges  design,  engi- 
neering papers,  and  the  racing  skills  of  up  to  25  university  teams 
and  their  canoes.  Maryland  is  the  only  school  besides  UC-Berkeley 
to  have  placed  consistently  in  the  top  four,  coming  in  second  in 
1990  and  1991.  Last  year,  although  their  totals  gave  them  fourth 
place,  Maryland  won  the  best  engineering  paper  and  best-con- 
structed canoe  awards. 

Civil  engineering  students  took  second  place  two  years  running 
in  the  national  Environmental  Engineering  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Waste-Management  Education  and  Research  Consortium  for  an 
innovative  design  solution  to  a realistic  toxic  waste  problem.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  competition,  Maryland  was  the  only  team  made  up 
entirely  of  undergraduates! 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  has  a seven-year  record  of 
placing  in  the  top  three  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Landscape  Field  Day, 


taking  second  place  in  1992  as  a team.  High  individual  scorer  last 
year  was  Corey  Haney,  an  lAA  sophomore,  with  a perfect  30  in 
three  events. 

Individual  students  often  compete  at  national  and  international 
symposia  in  the  presentation  of  papers  on  their  field  of  study.  Brian 
Wiegmann,  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Entomology, 
recently  won  an  award  for  outstanding  student  research  which  sent 
him  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  National  Meeting  to 
present  his  paper  to  the  top  people  in  his  field. 

The  joy  of  competition  doesn't  always  follow  an  academic  disci- 
pline. Case  in  point.  College  Park's  Academic  Quiz  Team.  This  stu- 
dent group  is  self-supporting  and  self-motivated,  with  an  outstand- 
ing performance  record.  Following  the  format  of  that  TV  standby, 
"It's  Academic,"  the  quiz  team  competes  regionally  and  nationally 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Several  groups  of  four  members 
each  practice  twice  a week  in  simulated  game  situations,  using 
questions  that  are  passed  along  from  other  college  and  university 
teams.  This  year's  first  team  has  garnered  two  first-place  awards 
and  one  second-place  award  in  their  three  tournaments  to  date,  los- 
ing only  to  Harvard  at  their  last  tournament. 

Matthew  Baker,  a math  Honors  student  and  third-year  partici- 
pant on  the  quiz  team,  is  looking  forward  to  the  national  tourna- 
ment to  be  held  at  Maryland  in  April.  "We  have  a real  good  shot  at 
the  championship  this  time,"  he  says.  Matt  is  also  waiting  to  hear 
from  "Jeopardy"  to  learn  if  he  will  be  one  of  the  15  contestants  in 
their  College  Challenge  series. 

But  the  gold  medals,  the  trophies,  the  thrill  of  victory  are  only 
part  of  the  story  in  these  competitions.  Even  in  defeat,  a team  or  an 
individual  has  in  hand  a tangible  result  of  scholarship,  effort,  train- 
ing and  practice  that  marks  a personal  accomplishment  above  and 
beyond  the  ordinary. 
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lllustralloiis  by  Chrtstopbei  J.  Paul 


Science  and  Matli 
Educators  are  Developing 
Ways  to  Revitalize 
Curricula  In  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools 

By  Fariss  Samarrai 


born  into  this  world  with  the 
curiosity  that  comes  naturally  to 
children.  She  saw  the  wonder  in 
butterflies,  the  beauty  in  the  color 
of  the  sea,  the  sparkling  magic  of 
a star-spangled  sky.  She  saw  so 
much  in  her  wondrous  North  Car- 
olina childhood  that  she  wanted 
to  understand.  Intuitively,  she  felt 
that  understanding  would  provide 
a sense  of  control  In  her  life,  and 
perhaps  help  in  shaping  her  des- 
tiny. At  an  early  age  she  knew 
she  wanted  to  be  a scientist. 

But  several  decades  ago, 
when  Margaret  was  a child,  there 
were  not  many  women  scientists. 
She  had  a hard  time  imagining 
what  one  would  look  like.  Even 
her  science  teachers  were  men.  It 
was  an  English  teacher,  a 
woman,  who  encouraged  her  to 
study  science  in  college,  because 
that  was  what  Palmer  was  good 
at.  She  was  lucky— her  teachers 
were  good  at  explaining  science, 
at  carrying  over  their  enthusiasm 
to  their  students,  at  keeping  alive 
the  natural  curiosity  of  childhood. 
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oday,  Margaret  Palmer  is  a College  Park  zoology  professor  who 
can  pass  her  enthusiasm  on  to  other  young  women  and  men  and  can 
encourage  them  to  pursue  the  excitement  of  exploration  and  discovery 
that  is  science. 

Unfortunately,  most  students  today  have  given  up  on  science  long 
before  they  enter  college.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  our  children  have 
lost  their  interest  in  discovery,  their  passion  for  understanding.  Their 
childlike  curiosity  has  been  extinguished  by  unin- 
spiring facts  and  figures.  Science  classes  are 
too  often  taught  by  lecture,  textbook  and  memo- 
rization. Few  courses  ever  expose  students  to 
actual  scientific  method— the  experiments  and 
observations  that  turn  mystery  into  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  studies  of  the  sci- 
ence and  math  abilities  of  high  school  stu- 
dents from  around  the  world,  U.S.  students 
consistently  rank  well  below  those  in  other 
developed  nations.  College  professors  report 
that  entering  freshmen  are  glaringly  underpre- 
pared for  the  math  and  science  that  awaits 
them  in  many  majors.  Much  of  the  freshman 
science  and  math  curriculum  is  remedial,  sim- 
ply designed  to  teach  students  what  they 
should  have  known  when  they  entered  college. 

As  a result,  the  students  who  may  have  begun 
their  college  studies  in  a science-based  major 
find  advanced  courses  too  difficult  and  there- 
fore abandon  their  goals. 

The  consequences  are  a poorly  trained  job 
force;  a reduction  in  the  number  of  American 
graduate  students  in  the  sciences;  fewer  well- 
prepared  science  educators  in  the  schools; 
fewer  interested  policy  makers  in  government; 
and  fewer  adults  who  comprehend  the  serious- 
ness of  their  lack  of  scientific  understanding. 

Among  the  general  population,  a survey 
taken  a few  years  ago  suggested  that  94  percent  of  all  Americans  are 
scientifically  illiterate.  Less  than  half  of  us  know  that  the  Earth  orbits 
the  sun  and  takes  one  year  to  do  so.  Forty  percent  of  American  adults 
believe  that  extraterrestrials  have  visited  Earth,  and  only  46  percent 
have  accepted  the  theory  of  evolution.  Sixty-three  percent  of  American 
adults  think  lasers  work  with  sound  waves. 

If  our  adults  are  this  much  in  the  dark  about  basic  science,  where 
does  that  leave  our  children? 

Flow  will  citizens  now  and  in  the  future  influence  policy  decisions 


about  modern  problems  such  as  ozone  depletion  or  acid  rain  or  global 
warming  or  the  storage  of  toxic  wastes  if  they  cannot  grasp  even  the 
basic  knowledge  that  has  been  around  for  centuries?  What  about  AIDS?  i 
Animal  experimentation?  Food  additives?  Nuclear  weapons?  Who  will 
decide  national  policy  on  these  scientific  issues  when  the  vast  majority 
of  the  nation  is  scientifically  out  to  lunch? 

The  problem  solvers  will  have  to  be  educated  in  the  generations 

coming  up.  And  they  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
their  task  by  the  leading  scientists  and  educa- 
tors in  practice  today. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is 
addressing  this  challenge  on  many  levels. 

“We  have  to  begin  to  develop  a society  as  a 
whole  that  values  science,”  says  William  J. 
Fliggins,  director  of  the  Summer  Biological 
Institute  and  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Life  Sciences. 

“We  feel  that  science  must  be  taught  as  a 
process,  a methodology  for  learning  new  infor- 
mation, predicated  on  the  notion  that  you  learn 
by  doing,”  Fliggins  says.  "By  bringing  students 
into  the  process,  they  can  begin  to  value  sci- 
ence and  see  its  worth.” 

The  Summer  Biological  Institute  (SBI)  is  a 
program  that  brings  Maryland  high  school  teach- 
ers to  campus  for  intensive  seminars  on  the 
use  of  scientific  experiments  in  classroom  set- 
tings. “We  are  helping  teachers  to  help  stu- 
dents become  participants  in  the  scientific  pro- 
cess rather  than  merely  observers,”  says 
Fliggins. 

Leslie  Adler,  a science  teacher  at  Thomas 
S.  Wootton  High  School  in  Rockville,  Md.,  has 
attended  Higgins’  institute.  “The  institute  is 
excellent  for  improving  teacher  creativity  in  sci- 
ence instruction,”  she  says.  “We  are  present- 
ed with  problems  in  the  lab  and  then  we  are  required  to  set  up  a 
research  methodology.” 

The  teachers  study  some  of  the  real  world  problems  that  scientists 
analyze,  such  as  environmental  problems,  human  disease  and  chemical 
production.  “The  program  helps  us  to  work  like  scientists  and  to  teach 
in  ways  that  can  draw  students  into  the  process  of  discovery.  When  we 
go  back  to  our  classes  we  are  better  prepared  to  challenge  our  students 
to  think  analytically  about  real  problems  in  the  sciences,”  says  Adler. 

SBI  allows  teachers  and  scientists  to  interact  closely,  bringing  the 


Among  the  general  population,  a survey 
taken  a few  years  ago  suggested  that 
94  percent  of  all  Americans  are 
scientifically  Illiterate.  Less  than  half 
of  us  know  that  the  Earth  orbits  the 
sun  and  takes  one  year  to  do  so. 
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perspectives  of  each  to  the  other.  The  institute 
allows  scientists  to  understand  the  problems 
that  secondary  teachers  face,  and  helps 
explain  why  the  pool  of  incoming  college  stu- 
dents is  weak  in  several  science  disciplines.  It 
also  allows  the  teachers  to  keep  up  with  new 
scientific  information. 

“Teaching  is  a lot  more  difficult  than  it  was 
20  years  ago,"  Higgins  says.  "College  books 
that  used  to  be  200  pages  are  now  1,000 
pages  because  we  have  a rapidly  expanding 
body  of  knowledge.  To  present  even  a tiny  por- 
tion of  this  knowledge  at  the  high  school  level  is 
particularly  difficult,  given  budget  and  time  con- 
straints. We  need  to  start  spending  more  time 
helping  our  students  learn  the  concepts  so  that 
when  they  come  to  college  they  will  already  have 
the  skills  to  do  anything.  We  have  to  return  the 
joys  of  learning  and  thinking  to  our  students." 

Many  teachers  and  academicians  are  now 
convinced  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  teach 
kids  is  through  the  use  of  the  computer.  “The 
kids  have  no  inhibitions  at  all  about  working  with 
computers,”  says  Adler,  a 1970  secondary  edu- 
cation graduate  of  College  Park.  She  observes, 

“Kids  are  always  in  an  audiovisual  mode.  When- 
ever we  can  work  computers  into  the  instruction 
we  grab  these  students'  interest.” 

James  Fey,  a professor  who  teaches  mathematics  content  and  meth- 
ods courses,  has  been  working  for  years  to  gain  wide  acceptance  of  the 
computer  and  calculator  as  math  teaching  tools  both  at  the  secondary 
and  college  levels.  For  the  last  12  years  his  research  has  focused  on 
the  development  of  curricula  that  use  these  tools  for  learning  and  prob- 
lem solving. 

“The  focus  of  math  and  science  education  has  to  be  on  higher-level 
problem  solving  rather  than  the  rote  memorization  and  repetition  of  calcu- 
lations that  have  been  the  emphasis  for  so  long,”  he  says.  "By  using  the 
computer,  we  can  move  students  beyond  the  procedural  and  predictable 
computations  found  in  most  textbooks,  and  begin  to  use  that  time  for 
more  advanced  and  creative  math  with  more  practical  applications.” 

Fey  believes  that  many  students  are  capable  of  learning  and  applying 
advanced  and  creative  math  concepts  long  before  they  master  the  rules 
for  manipulating  these  expressions.  “We  need  to  start  producing  kids 
who  understand  the  larger  concepts  and  can  know  when  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  numbers,  algebra  and  measurement,”  he  says.  "It  is  not 


enough  to  simply  know  how  to  do  functions  that  are  more  easily  accom- 
plished with  a five  dollar  calculator.” 

Bob  Ridky  is  a College  Park  professor  of  zoology  who  serves  on  the 
National  Research  Council’s  Committee  on  Science  Education  Stan- 
dards. The  committee,  made  up  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  scien- 
tists in  the  nation,  is  working  to  develop  a national  consensus  on  what 
students— kindergarten  through  12th  grade— should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  in  science.  “It  is  like  being  part  of  a great  orchestra,"  Ridky  says 
of  the  committee’s  plan  for  changing  the  way  science  is  taught.  "We  are 
getting  scientists  involved  in  the  teaching/learning  process.” 

Ridky,  as  a working  scientist,  has  spent  most  of  his  career  working 
toward  improving  science  education  and  integrating  the  scientist  with  the 
instruction  of  science.  "Teaching  and  research  are  interrelated,”  he  says. 
"What  we  learn  in  the  lab  and  in  the  field  needs  to  go  directly  to  the 
classroom  where  students  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  real  science." 

One  way  Ridky  has  brought  the  challenges  of  real  science  to  the 
classroom  is  through  the  Joint  Education  Initiative,  a program  that  uses 
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actual  data  from  NASA,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  puts  it  directly  into  the  hands 
of  students  via  computer  on  CD-ROM.  “Through  this  program,  we  can 
show  students  the  topography  of  Mars,  we  can  give  them  current  gov- 
ernment data  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  global  warming,  ozone, 
sea  level  change,  you  name  it,"  Ridky  says.  “It  removes  the  stale  stag- 
nation of  textbooks  and  brings  the  liveliness  of  science  to  students  and 
teachers.  It  puts  a tremendous  amount  of  scientific  data  into  the  hands 
of  the  kids  and  forces  them  to  confront  its  implications.” 

According  to  Ridky,  the  data  can  be  kept  so  up  to  date  that  students 
can  study  government  data  on  a volcano  as  it  erupts.  “It  lets  the  kids 
evaluate  the  information  and  draw  an  inference  of  the  relevance  of  it,” 
he  says.  “Good  examples  are  worth  hundreds  of  pages  of  material." 

Ridky’s  group  has  already  taught  several  high  school  teachers  how 
to  use  the  CD-ROM  equipment,  and  these  teachers  have  returned  to 
their  schools  to  instruct  their  colleagues  on  the  uses  of  the  material. 
Use  of  this  type  of  high-tech  material  could  help  bring  about  a genera- 


tion that  uses  the  technology  they  are  comfort- 
able with— computers— to  grasp  the  global 
problems  they  will  face  as  adults. 

But  while  many  schools  in  more  affluent  dis- 
tricts have  incorporated  high  technology  teach- 
ing tools  into  their  curricula,  at  most  schools 
there  still  remains  a shortage  of  this  equipment 
and  the  class  time  to  use  it. 

“This  technology  presents  a difficult  logisti- 
cal problem,"  says  Adler,  the  Wootten  High 
teacher.  “There  simply  isn't  enough  equipment 
and  time  to  maximize  the  use  of  this  technolo- 
gy. We  teach  in  45-minute  segments  and  it  is 
difficult  to  build  the  continuity  needed  to 
approach  the  difficult,  higher-level  problems 
that  the  computer  makes  available.  Scientific 
research  does  not  occur  in  45-minute  inter- 
vals.” Still,  Adler  tries  to  incorporate  computers 
into  her  classes  whenever  possible. 

James  Fey  believes  that,  even  when  suffi- 
cient time  and  equipment  are  available,  many 
teachers  still  show  a resistance  to  the  concept 
of  using  computers  and  calculators  for  problem 
solving  at  the  middle  school  and  high  school 
levels.  "There  tends  to  be  a guilty  feeling 
among  many  teachers  that  by  using  this  tech- 
nology we  are  cheating  in  some  way,"  he  says. 
“I  think  we  also  tend  to  inflict  on  other  people 
that  which  we  have  already  mastered.  But  it’s 
time  to  get  our  students  off  the  treadmill  of  handwritten  repetition  and 
onto  a pattern  that  encourages  the  analysis  and  critical  thinking  that  is 
required  in  the  professional  world.” 

Science  education  reformers  also  must  confront  society’s  inaccurate 
image  of  scientists  and  the  work  that  they  do.  “The  general  public  has 
an  image  of  scientists  as  being  lab-locked,  one-track-minded,  socially- 
inept  nerds,”  says  Higgins.  Studies  have  shown  that  children,  even 
adults,  often  get  their  image  of  scientists  from  Hollywood  stereotypes. 

Margaret  Palmer,  the  zoologist  who  grew  up  with  an  image  of  scien- 
tists as  being  powerful  and  in  control  of  destiny,  has  a particular  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 

“Most  students  today  see  scientists  as  being  frizzy-haired  men  in  lab 
coats  working  by  themselves  in  rooms  filled  with  test  tubes,"  she  says. 
“They  tend  to  see  scientists  as  out  of  touch  with  the  world  at  large, 
when,  in  fact,  scientists  have  an  enormous  influence  on  people’s  daily 
lives.”  Palmer  has  a drawer  full  of  drawings  made  by  elementary  stu- 
dents who  were  asked  to  draw  a scientist  based  on  their  own  image  of 
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the  person.  Very  few  of  the  drawings  show  scientists  as  conventionally 
intelligent  people.  Most  show  strange-looking  men  concocting  boiling 
potions  in  sinister-looking  labs.  Very  few  show  scientists  as  being 
women  or  minorities. 

This  is  particularly  troubling  to  science  educators.  With  a declining 
pool  of  the  traditional  white  male  candidates  for  science  and  technology 
careers,  there  is  a growing  need  for  more  women  and  minorities  in  these 
fields.  But  the  image  of  scientists  has  to 
change  for  this  to  occur.  "The  problem  begins 
at  a very  early  age,"  says  Palmer.  “There  is 
often  an  image  of  science  as  not  only  a male 
dominated  field,  but  also  as  a male  enterprise 
because  it  is  seen  as  very  competitive.  Girls 
and  young  women,  by  contrast,  are  often 
encouraged  by  their  parents  and  teachers  to  be 
nurturing  and  caretaking,  which  tends  to  make 
them  veer  away  from  traditional  male  fields." 

During  the  last  two  decades,  however, 
j more  women  have  entered  the  sciences,  par- 
I ticularly  life  science  fields,  providing  role  mod- 
els to  girls  and  young  women  who  might  other- 
wise choose  different  careers.  As  the  number 
of  women  in  science  increases,  the  image  of 
scientists  is  slowly  changing.  “Females  are 
beginnings  see  science  as  an  interesting 
field  full  of  interesting  people,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  see  themselves  as  future  scien- 
tists," Palmer  says. 

; Palmer  runs  a program  that  brings  female 
I high  school  students  to  campus  each  summer 
before  their  freshman  year.  “We  want  them  to 
know  what  science  really  is  about  before  they 
begin  classes  here,"  she  says.  “Sometimes  all 
they  need  is  encouragement  and  a chance  to 
touch  scientific  equipment.  This  goes  a long 
way  toward  helping  them  see  themselves  in 
the  role  of  scientist." 

The  university  has  also  begun  work  toward 
sending  better  teachers  to  the  schools  from 
the  beginning.  The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  which  pre- 
pares future  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  is  forming  closer  ties 
with  the  science  academic  departments  to  prepare  future  teachers  with 
strong  educations  in  specific  disciplines  of  science.  “Our  department 
has  proposed  a revision  of  the  secondary  science  curriculum  that  will 
require  all  science  education  majors  to  first  earn  bachelor’s  degrees  in 
a particular  field  of  science,  then  a master’s  degree  in  education,"  says 


Ann  C.  Howe,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  “At 
present,  our  students  are  taking  a lot  of  education  courses  but  too  few 
science  courses.  It’s  logical  that  by  making  our  students  better  at  sci- 
ence, they  will  become  better  teachers  of  science." 

“We  have  to  stop  separating  the  discipline  from  teaching,"  adds  Hig- 
gins. “The  academic  departments  have  got  to  take  a more  active  role  in 
the  teaching  aspects  of  science.  We  have  many  graduated  teachers 

return  to  us  saying  that  science  teachers  need 
more  science  training  to  complement  the 
courses  in  pedagogy." 

John  W.  Layman,  a physics  professor,  is 
director  of  the  Science  Teaching  Center.  He 
believes  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  science 
departments  to  move  into  the  training  of  future 
teachers.  “The  departments  have  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  the  product,"  he  says, 
“otherwise  we’ll  just  have  to  keep  complaining 
when  our  freshmen  come  to  college  unpre- 
pared. We  have  a direct  stake  in  the  kinds  of 
teachers  that  are  sent  out  to  instruct  those 
kids  who  will  later  be  our  students  at  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges." 

Layman’s  Science  Teaching  Center  brings 
together  teachers  of  all  levels— from  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  with  science  educa- 
tion majors  and  university  science  and  educa- 
tion faculty.  “We  work  to  develop  a 
relationship  between  teachers  and  scientists 
to  refine  the  teaching/learning  process,"  he 
says.  Layman’s  center  also  keeps  these  edu- 
cators and  scientists  aware  of  the  issues  fac- 
ing science  education  in  this  country. 

And  the  critical  issue,  as  most  agree,  is  that 
American  students  are  poorly  prepared  for  the 
math  and  science  that  is  needed  to  be  competi- 
tive in  a global  economy  that  depends  on  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technological  innovation. 

“We  must  develop  a society  that  invites 
knowledge  and  new  ideas,  that  accepts  alter- 
native hypotheses,  that  checks  the  facts  and  makes  an  intelligent  analy- 
sis," says  Higgins.  “We  need  a civilization  that  understands  the  big  pic- 
ture and  can  make  decisions  based  not  on  fragmented  ideas,  but  on 
analytical  thought." 

A society,  Higgins  says,  that  encourages  the  natural  curiosity  of  chil- 
dren, that  produces  adults  who  take  hold  of  destiny  and  that  under- 
stands the  world  it  has  created.  QiH 


“We  must  develop  a society  that 
Invites  knowledge  and  new  Ideas,  ” 
says  William  J.  Higgins.  “We  need 
a civilization  that  understands  the 
big  picture  and  can  make  decisions 
based  not  on  fragmented  Ideas, 
but  on  analytical  thougirt." 
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As  a child  in  Sweden,  Yerker  Andersson  attended  a public 
school  for  deaf  children  where  he  and  his  classmates  were 
forbidden  to  communicate  in  sign  language  in  the  class- 
room, and  were,  instead,  forced  to  speak. 

"The  teachers  believed  that  deaf  children  needed  to  learn 
to  speak,"  says  Andersson,  a professor  of  sociology  at  Gal- 
laudet  University,  the  only  liberal  arts  university  for  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  students  in  the  world.  "In  the  past 
many  teachers  felt  that  sign  language  was  a hindrance  to  the 
education  of  deaf  children.  They  viewed  sign  language  as 
primitive.  Later,  linguists  found  that  sign  language  really 
was  a language." 

Once  outside  the  classroom,  though,  Andersson  and  his 
young  friends  who  struggled  to  speak  clearly,  would  com- 
municate freely  and  easily  in  sign  language. 

"With  sign  language  there  were  no  limitations  and  the 
communication  was  good,"  says  Andersson. 

Years  later,  as  president  of  the  World  Federation  of  the 
Deaf,  Andersson  was  invited  to  attend  a conference  on  Con- 
sultation on  Alternative  Approaches  for  Education  of  the 
Deaf  by  UNESCO.  Andersson,  who  is  a staunch  believer 
that  every  child  should  be  able  to  learn  the  sign  language  of 
his  or  her  country,  demanded  that  sign  language  be  used  in 
the  education  of  children  who  are  deaf. 

"Those  advocating  oralism  tried  to  defend  oralism,  but  1 


bluntly  told  them  that  1 was  not  interested  in  the  merits  of 
oralism,  but  rather  in  the  suppression  of  sign  language,"  he 
recalls.  "The  fact  that  deaf  people  in  practically  every  coun- 
try have  a sign  language  helped  me  to  convince  UNESCO 
that  sign  language  should  not  be  ignored  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  It  was  a landmark,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  that.  The 
suppression  of  sign  language  has  since  begun  to  decline  in 
the  world." 

The  little  boy  who  was  not  allowed  to  express  himself 
freely  in  sign  language  now  speaks  all  over  the  world  as  an 
advocate  for  deaf  rights— from  the  United  Nations  to  the 
Vatican.  When  he  speaks,  he  uses  his  hands  and  not  his 
voice.  And  he  always  demands  an  interpreter. 

Yerker  Andersson  no  longer  allows  the  hearing  world  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  him  or  the  deaf  community.  Through 
the  years,  the  63-year-old  Andersson,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park,  has  worked  tirelessly  to  educate  and  empower 
people  who  are  deaf,  whether  it  be  in  the  classroom  at  Cal- 
laudet  or  in  such  faraway  countries  as  Japan  or  Venezuela. 
For  him,  the  deaf  community  is  a global  community. 

"He  has  this  ability  to  keep  one  foot  in  the  classroom  and 
the  other  foot  on  the  universe,"  says  Roz  Rosen,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Continuing  Education  at  Callaudet. 
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tanding  before  a Thursday  morning  class  of 
sleepy-eyed  students  at  Gallaudet,  Anders- 
son,  a popular  instructor  who  has  taught 
there  for  29  years  and  was  recently  named 
the  President's  Distinguished  Faculty  Mem- 
ber, is  a commanding  presence,  tall  and  wil- 
lowy, his  hands  a flurry  of  motion.  Although 
he  can  speak  in  both  Swedish  and  English, 
he  feels  that  he  can  better  communicate  in 
sign  language  and  is  fluent  in  both  Swedish 
and  American  Sign  Language. 

He  is  talking  about  the  words  "of"  and 
"for"  and  how  they  should  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  deaf  organizations.  Should  it 
be  an  association  of  the  deaf  or  an  associa- 
tion for  the  deaf? 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asks  his  class. 

Nancy  Hlibok,  a senior  majoring  in  gov- 
ernment, responds  quickly. 

"With  'for'  there  is  this  idea  of  pity,"  she 
says.  "I  feel  'for'  is  very  patronizing.  'Of' 
sounds  more  professional." 

In  other  words,  "of"  is  empowering,  but 
"for"is  not. 

The  course  is  Sociology  of  the  Deaf,  but 
could  be  called  Deaf  Advocacy  101. 

"He  allows  us  as  students  to  express  our- 
selves and  that  allows  us  to  begin  to  think 
and  follow  along  and  use  our  own  minds.  I 
appreciate  that,"  says  Hlibok. 

"He  has  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
remind  each  new  generation  of  students  of 
not  only  their  rights  but  of  their 
responsibilities,"  says  Jack  Gannon, 
special  assistant  to  the  president  for 
advocacy  at  Gallaudet.  "For  years 
deaf  students  were  on  the  receiving 
end  and  just  accepted  things  as  they 
came  and  went." 

All  that  changed  with  the  Deaf  Pres- 
ident Now  movement  which  shook 
Gallaudet  in  1988.  The  university's 
board  of  trustees  had  appointed  Elisa- 
beth A.  Zinser  as  Gallaudet's  seventh 
president  and  students  rose  in  protest 
to  demand  that  a deaf  president  be 
named  instead. 

Andersson,  who  could  not  openly 


participate  in  the  protest  because  of  his  affil- 
iation with  the  World  Eederation  of  the 
Deaf,  watched  with  silent  satisfaction  as  the 
student-led  movement  united  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  alumni  and  members  of  deaf 
communities  across  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  protest  closed  down  Gallaudet 
University  for  a week  and  captured  world- 
wide attention,  creating  more  awareness 
about  deafness,  deaf  people,  their  language 
and  culture. 

Two  days  after  her  appointment,  Zinser 
resigned  and  I.  King  Jordan,  a Gallaudet 
graduate,  was  named  the  university's  first 
deaf  president.  Andersson  himself  had  been 
included  on  a list  of  potential  presidential 
candidates  prepared  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  the  Deaf,  but  declined,  saying  he 
was  more  interested  in  international  issues. 

"Following  the  Deaf  President  Now 
protest,  students  and  their  professors  real- 
ized that  it  was  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  to  go  out  and  get  involved,"  says 
Gannon.  "We  realized  that  we  had  our 
rights,  too,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  them 
was  to  be  heard.  That's  where  Andersson  is 
coming  from.  And  of  course,  he's  right." 

Born  the  oldest  of  two  deaf  sons  to  hearing 
parents,  Andersson  has  always  demanded 
more  from  life  than  what  was  typically,  if 
unfairly,  available  to  deaf  individuals. 

When  he  was  encouraged  to  attend  voca- 
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tional  school  and  learn  a craft  such  as  wood- 
working or  making  shoes,  he  flatly  refused 
and  became  a dental  technician  instead. 

Never  satisfied  with  just  his  public  school 
education,  he  took  correspondence  courses 
with  hopes  of  someday  furthering  his  educa- 
tion, and  finally  enrolled  at  Gallaudet  in  1955. 

"Because  he  came  from  Sweden,  he 
brought  this  different  perspective,"  says 
Rosen,  who  met  Andersson  as  a fellow  stu- 
dent at  Gallaudet.  "He  enabled  us  to  see 
around  the  corner  and  across  country  bor- 
ders to  life  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Although  he  considered  becoming  a den- 
tist, Andersson  ultimately  decided  to  study 
sociology.  He  had  always  been  fascinated  by 
the  interaction  between  deaf  people  and 
hearing  people.  And  once  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  he  observed  with  interest  and 
concern  the  separatism  of  African  American 
and  whites  and  the  double  standard  that 
existed  between  men  and  women.  Anders- 
son, deaf  and  often  facing  prejudice  from 
society,  felt  that  he  could  understand  the 
unfairness  of  it  all. 

He  describes  himself  during  that  time  as  a 
"budding"  activist. 

After  graduating  in  1960  with  a degree  in 
sociology,  Andersson  pursued  his  master's 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  Although  he 
was  accepted  to  Columbia  and  even  awarded  a 
scholarship,  the  faculty  was  not  aware  that  he 


was  deaf  until  the  day  he  arrived  on  campus. 

"When  1 went  to  Columbia  University,  1 
talked  to  a professor  who  had  no  idea  that  1 
was  deaf,"  says  Anderson.  "He  was  shocked 
and  wanted  to  know  how  1 was  going  to  be 
able  to  follow  along  with  the  lecture.  1 told 
him  that  that  wasn't  a problem." 

Andersson  would  find  someone  in  class 
who  would  share  their  notes  with  him.  If 
there  were  gaps  in  the  notes,  he  would  go  to 
the  library. 

"The  first  time  in  class  1 would  check  out 
the  notes  and  if  1 realized  that  this  person 
wasn't  very  good  at  taking  notes,"  he  says, 
"the  next  day  1 would  find  somebody  else  to 
do  that.  Then  1 would  sit  beside  that  person 
from  then  on  in  class,"  he  says. 

"I  never  thought  1 had  a right  to  an  inter- 
preter at  that  time,"  he  adds. 

After  receiving  his  master's  degree  from 
Columbia,  he  was  a guidance  counselor  for  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  in  White  Plains 
for  two  years.  Then  he  was  asked  by  Gallaudet 
to  return  as  an  instructor  of  sociology. 

"Tm  a fourth-generation  teacher,  and  1 
found  that,  1 did,  in  fact,  have  a skill  for 
teaching  because  of  my  heritage,"  says 
Andersson,  whose  father  was  a superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  his  mother  a teacher. 
'Teople  ask  me  why  1 don't  bum  out  from 
teaching,  and  1 don't  know  how  to  answer  that." 

Andersson,  hired  as  an  assistant  professor. 


Although  he 

CONSIDERED 
BECOMING  A DENTIST, 

Andersson 

ULTIMATELY 
DECIDED  TO  STUDY 
SOCIOLOGY. 

He  had  always 

BEEN  FASCINATED 
BY  THE 
INTERACTION 
BETWEEN  DEAF 
PEOPLE  AND 
HEARING  PEOPLE. 
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went  on  to  become  an  associate  professor, 
then  chair  of  the  sociology  and  social  work 
department,  and  eventually  special  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

He  also  returned  to  school  and  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  College  Park. 

"I  had  never  worked  with  a deaf  student 
before,"  says  Edward  Dager,  who  was  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  College  Park  and 
Andersson's  dissertation  advisor.  "I  had  a 
certain  amount  of  skepticism,  but  once  we 
got  started  I became  impressed  with  his 
dedication  and  perseverance." 

Andersson  and  Dager  communicated  by 
writing  notes  back  and  forth,  and  Anders- 
son recalls  with  a smile  that  Dager  would 
sometimes  forget  and  begin  talking  to  him. 

"He  just  seemed  to  keep  forgetting  that  I 
was  deaf,  and  I would  have  to  remind  him," 
says  Andersson.  "I'm  not  complaining 
about  his  attitude  because  he  accepted  me 
very  fully  as  a student." 

As  a sociology  teacher  and  researcher, 
Andersson  became  more  and  more  involved 
with  advocacy  efforts.  He  has  become  wide- 
ly recognized  for  his  expertise  on  the  inter- 
national deaf  community  through  his  writ- 
ings such  as  "The  Deaf  Community  as  a 
Subculture,"  "The  Deaf  World  as  a Linguis- 
tic Minority,"  and  "Who  Should  Make  Deci- 
sions on  Communication  Among  Deaf  Peo- 
ple?" He  has  also  travelled  to  Spain,  Japan, 
Finland,  Italy  and  France  to  lecture  on  the 
sociological  aspects  and  cross-cultural  com- 
parisons of  deafness. 

In  his  efforts  to  empower  deaf  communi- 
ties the  world  over,  he  has  conducted  lead- 
ership training  workshops  for  deaf  leaders 
from  countries  in  Central  America  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  the  United 
States,  on  leadership  skills,  the  rights  of  deaf 
people,  the  importance  and  value  of  team- 
work, and  assertiveness. 

Andersson  has,  perhaps,  been  most  influ- 
ential in  his  advocacy  efforts  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf,  a 
position  he  assumed  in  1983.  The  World 
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Federation  of  the  Deaf  oversees  national 
federations  of  deaf  people  in  80  countries. 

Andersson,  who  last  fall  addressed  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
issues  of  deaf  advocacy  and  participated  in 
the  Vatican's  international  conference  on 
disabilities,  is  especially  concerned  about 
deaf  children  in  developing  countries. 

According  to  Andersson,  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  children  who  are  deaf  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  still  have  no  access  to 
education.  And  he  encourages  the  interna- 
tional community,  especially  the  United 
States  and  countries  in  Europe,  to  help  devel- 
op programs  for  children  with  disabilities. 

"First,  in  principle,  most  countries  tend  to 
give  primary  attention  to  'normal'  people  as 
far  as  education  is  concerned.  Secondly, 
they  give  attention  to  the  'handicapped' 
population,"  says  Andersson.  "When  coun- 
tries improve  economically,  they  become 
able  to  afford  education  for  the  'handi- 
capped' children.  That's  true  throughout  the 
world.  And  in  developing  countries  they 
need  to  catch  up  as  far  as  that  is  concerned." 

And  yet  much  has  been  accomplished,  as 
the  global  deaf  community  demands  to  be 
recognized  as  the  distinct  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural minority  that  it  is  with  its  own  values, 
social  norms  and  traditions. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Andersson  returned  to 
his  old  school  in  Sweden  to  observe  interac- 
tion among  deaf  children,  who  are  now  not 
only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  communi- 
cate freely  using  Swedish  Sign  Language. 

"1  found  that  deaf  children  at  age  seven  or 
eight  know  about  the  planetary  system, 
space  and  earth  and  all  of  that,"  he  says. 
"This  impressed  me  because  during  the 
time  1 was  seven  years  old,  I had  no  idea 
what  the  planetary  system  was  all  about." 

As  part  of  the  deaf  advocacy  movement, 
Andersson  has  not  only  helped  open  up  the 
world  to  people  who  are  deaf,  but  the  uni- 
verse as  well. 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES  HELP 
STUDENTS  SUCCEED 

College  Park  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years  to  provide 
services  and  equal  opportunities  to  students  with  disabilities, 
and  for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students. 

When  the  Disabled  Student  Services,  now  called  Disability 
Support  Service  (DSS),  was  established  during  the  1974-75 
school  year,  there  were  only  four  students  on  campus  request- 
ing services  and  those  four  students  required  interpreting  ser- 
vices. Seventeen  years  later,  during  the  1991-92  school  year, 

DSS  provided  services  for  325  students  with  disabilities,  includ- 
ing 57  students  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 

"The  comprehensive  nature  of  support  services  offered  direct- 
ly through  DSS  and  indirectly  through  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  the  campus  community  makes  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents with  a wide  range  of  disabilities  to  successfully  compete 
and  achieve  at  College  Park,"  says  William  Scales,  director. 

Other  than  students  with  learning  disabilities,  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  students  make  up  the  largest  number  of  students 
receiving  services  from  DSS.  More  than  5,000  hours  of  class- 
room interpreting  services  were  provided  last  year. 

H "In  addition  to  classroom  interpreting,  every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  interpreting  for  meetings  with  faculty  and  for  academi- 
cally required  activities,  including  conferences,  staff  meetings  or 
special  events,"  says  RicheOe  Hammett,  coordinator  and  inter- 
preter for  DSS. 

Interpreting  is  provided  by  free-lance  interpreters  with  no 
charge  to  the  student  requesting  the  service,  says  Hammett. 

DSS  volunteers  provide  assistance  to  hard  of  hearing  students 
who  need  access  to  class  notes.  DSS  also  provides  information 
regarding  alternative  communication  techniques. 

"I  encourage  new  students  to  work  with  me  to  identify  tech- 
niques to  access  classroom  information,"  says  Hammett. 

Access,  says  Hammett,  may  include  special  seating  arrange- 
ments, note  takers,  visual  aids  and  special  listening  devices  for 
hard  of  hearing  students. 

Most  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students  who  come  to 
College  Park,  says  Scales,  are  working  toward  graduate 
degrees.  During  the  1991-92  school  year,  of  the  four  deaf  stu- 
dents who  graduated,  two  received  master's  degrees  and  two 
were  Ph.D.s  in  fields  ranging  from  journalism  to  library  science. 
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Alumnus  James  C. 


BY  JUDITH  BAIR 

Large.  Sweeping.  Intense. 

These  words  describe  the  curve  of 
fieldstone  and  glass,  the  miles  of 
white  corridors,  the  buzzing  and 
throbbing  of  acres  of  research  equip- 
ment in  immaculate  laboratories  that 

McGroddy  constitute  IBM's 

Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center. 
They  also  describe  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  man  who  steers  and  navi- 
gates the  research  initiatives  of  one 
of  the  world's  largest  corporations. 
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"Our  charge  is  sim- 
ple: to  be  a research 
division  famous  for 
its  science  and 
technology  and 
vital  to  IBM.  The 
key  is  to  balance 
research  that  leads 
the  world  with 
work  that  propels 
the  company  along 
its  chosen  path." 


is  IBM's  visionary  vice  president  for  research,  a man  who  has  guided 
Big  Blue  through  sea  changes  that  have  threatened  the  stature  and  very 
future  of  a once-invincible  computer  world  giant.  His  secret?  "White 
space."  McGroddy  sketches  a series  of  boxes  on  his  notepad,  connects 
them  with  lines.  "Here  you  have  what  could  represent  an  organization- 
al structure  or  a series  of  disciplines.  Roles  and  definitions  fit  within 
the  boxes.  My  job,  your  job,  his  job.  Physics,  chemistry,  engineering. 
Research,  development,  marketing,"  he  says. 

"Much  of  what  is  most  interesting  is  not  in  the  boxes  ...  it  is  in  the 
white  space.  If  we  ignore  the  white  space,  we  fail  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexity and  uncertainty  which  go  with  change  and  growth,  and  ulti- 
mately success." 

This  is  the  theme  that  resonates  in  many  of  McGroddy's  ideas, 
and  is  reflected  in  his  activities  at  IBM,  a theme  distilled  from  a career 
of  both  scientific  and  managerial  challenges  and  a lifetime  of  innova- 
tive thinking. 

McGroddy  felt  the  tug  of  the  white  space  in  his  student  years,  first 
at  St.  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  as  a Ph.D.  candi- 
date at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  His  discipline  was 
physics— pure  and  basic  research  was  the  standard  in  1958  as  it  is  now 
in  that  department— but  he  was  drawn  to  applied  science  and  worked 
as  an  engineer  during  much  of  his  graduate  career.  "Joe  Weber  (now 
professor  emeritus  and  a 32-year  veteran  of  the  Physics  Department) 
was  a guy  I both  admired  and  learned  from. . . He  had  one  foot  in  the 
world  of  engineering  and  one  foot  in  the  world  of  physics,  and  that  is 
something  I found  very  attractive." 

A teaching  assistantship  and  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
John  Toll,  chair  of  the  Physics  Department  at  the  time  (and  later  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Maryland  System),  were  McGroddy's  rea- 
sons for  selecting  Maryland.  "I  didn't  have  a very  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  the  academic  environment  then,"  he  says,  "and  the  Physics 
Department  pretty  much  defined  my  experience  at  the  university.  Oh, 
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there  were  selected  other  pieces  of  the  university  we  [students]  inter- 
acted with,  but  not  often.  There  was  the  Dairy,  the  Chapel. . . and  the 
campus  police."  Even  in  the  early  '60s,  it  seems,  dodging  parking  tick- 
ets was  a major  pastime  for  students.  "I  eventually  got  myself  a bike," 
McGroddy  sighs. 

His  ideas  about  education  have  matured  since  those  days,  but  hold 
the  kernel  of  that  desire  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  disciplines  that  char- 
acterized his  student  years.  "Departments  like  physics  sometimes  set 
too  narrow  a view  of  what  is  appropriate  for  students  to  learn.  The 
model  is  tied  to  doing  physics  rather  than  to  what  physicists  can  do  in 
the  broader  context  of  their  culture  and  the  world  at  large,"  he  explains. 

McGroddy  left  the  university  as  a post-doc  in  1965,  to  begin  his 
long  career  with  IBM,  continuing  his  research  in  solid  state  physics  and 
electronic  devices.  During  the  last  27  years  he  has  not  only  seen  but 
shaped  the  ways  IBM  has  adapted  to  changes  in  science,  corporate 
management,  and  product  development. 

From  the  comfortable  disarray  of  his  office  at  the  Research  Center  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  the  vice  president  and  director  of  research 
oversees  3,500  employees  in  labs  here,  in  California,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
and  Israel.  "Our  charge  is  simple:  to  be  a research  division  famous  for  its 
science  and  technology  and  vital  to  IBM,"  McGroddy  says,  quoting  from 
a paperweight  given  to  all  IBM  research  managers.  "The  key  is  to  bal- 
ance research  that  leads  the  world  with  work  that  propels  the  company 
along  its  chosen  path.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  two  overlap." 

IBM's  research  division  was  in  its  infancy  when  McGroddy  joined  it 
in  the  1960s— a precocious  infancy  that  saw  the  invention  of  Fortran, 

' field  effect  transistor  technology,  and  dynamic  RAM.  It  was  an  era 
when  "be  famous"  often  outweighed  "be  vital,"  when  breakthroughs 
' were  rewarded  with  Nobel  Prizes.  McGroddy  himself  garnered  10 
! patents  during  this  period  for  various  electronic  devices  and  lasers, 
j IBM  was  the  monolith  of  the  computer  industry,  with  its  unique  corpo- 
i rate  culture,  dominant  market  share,  and  world-leading  technologies. 
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"For  the  individual 
who  would  lead, 
who  would  manage 
change  as  opposed 
to  adapting  to 
change  or  denying  it, 
there  is  an  ongoing 
imperative  to 
explore  and  learn 
well  beyond  the 
areas  defined  by  the 
specific  boxes  of  his 
or  her  educational 
experience." 


as  McGroddy  staunchly  affirms,  is  life.  IBM  found  itself  in  the  70s  and 
'80s  being  outhustled  by  upstart  smaller  companies  that  could  move 
swiftly  into  the  market  in  response  to  consumer  needs.  The  very  size  of 
IBM  became  a stumbling  block  to  the  conversion  of  science  into  prod- 
uct; the  concept  of  "technology  transfer"— a "here's  the  idea,  now 
make  something  useful"  philosophy— was  proving  ineffective  in  meet- 
ing market  demands. 

McGroddy  was  instrumental  in  shaking  loose  the  stifling  bound- 
aries of  those  "boxes"— research  here,  development  there,  manufactur- 
ing farther  on— by  creating  the  first  of  a series  of  "joint  programs." 

"We  brought  the  researchers,  product  developers,  and  in  some  cases, 
manufacturers,  together  into  teams,  pooling  resources  to  fuel  the  pro- 
cess." he  says.  "The  first  of  those  programs  started  in  1980,  in  the  field 
of  silicon  and  integrated  circuit  technology,  and  has  led  to  a significant 
and  quantifiable  acceleration  of  pace  in  semiconductor  technology 
which  has  given  IBM  a sustained  position  of  leadership  still  in  place 
today."  There  are  20  such  programs  operating  now  at  IBM,  in  areas  of 
magnetic  recording  technology,  disk  drives,  database  technology,  and 
work  station  systems. 

In  his  move  up  the  "dual  ladder"  of  the  corporate  structure, 
McGroddy  maintained  his  research  activities  while  accepting  increas- 
ing management  responsibilities.  In  1983,  he  followed  another  well- 
marked  road  on  the  IBM  map.  "One  thing  we  value  greatly  is  a senior 
manager  who  conducts  a research  program  with  distinction  and  is  a 
first-class  researcher,"  he  explains.  "The  other  is  that  they  work  in 
some  other  part  of  IBM  for  a significant  period.  This  serves  the  notion 
of  bridging — erasing  borders— that  has  proven  so  effective  for  us.  So  I 
went  from  research  to  a number  of  different  areas:  corporate  headquar- 
ters to  information  systems  to  development  and  manufacturing." 

In  1989,  McGroddy  returned  to  the  T.J.  Watson  Research  Center  as 
director  of  research,  where  he  and  his  team  launched  yet  another  pio- 
neering venture.  They  proposed  that  the  division  set  up  an 
"entrepreneurial"  start-up  company  with  a single  goal:  to  bridge  the 
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gap  between  a supercomputer  and  a person.  With  $25  million  in  "ven- 
ture capital/'  54  people  from  both  inside  and  outside  IBM  were  brought 
together  to  work  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem.  They  functioned  much 
as  an  independent  company  would,  with  little  corporate  review  and 
their  own  agenda.  The  result  has  given  IBM  two  important  products; 
the  Power  Visualization  System  (PVS),  a graphic  interpreter  of  super- 
computer data,  and  a new  way  to  manage  development  projects. 

According  to  a recent  article  in  Personal  Computer  World,  the  PVS  has 
the  ability  to  convert  massive  amounts  of  data  into  an  instantly  recogniz- 
able visual  image.  In  an  example  from  the  article  "10  years  of  weather 
satellite  data  [are  transformed]  into  a shocking,  full-color,  three-dimen- 
sional, high-resolution  picture  of  the  Earth's  changing  ozone  layer.  Any- 
one watching  the  on-screen  thinning  of  this  cloud-like  planetary  enve- 
lope can  have  no  doubts  about  the  existence  of  the  hole  over  Antarctica, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  worse."  The  applications  for  the  PVS  are  as 
broad  as  life  itself,  from  educating  the  very  young  to  "seeing"  phenome- 
na, like  electron  energy  density,  which  are  not  intrinsically  visual. 

Several  other  projects  are  now  incubating  in  "start-up  company" 
mode  at  IBM,  among  them  "virtual  reality,"  a natural  progression  from 
the  PVS.  Again,  from  PC  World:  "It's  easy  to  imagine  a future  in 
which  the  PVS  and  virtual  reality  converge.  Given  a 
complete  enough  model,  you  could  investigate  what- 
if  scenarios  like:  if  we  reduce  the  number  of  cars  in 
the  world  by  25%,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
ozone  layer  in  20  years?  Today  we  understand 
these  things  by  writing  lots  of  equations  on 
pieces  of  paper,  but  understanding  them  intu- 
itively would  make  the  underlying  phenomena 
and  physics  easier  to  learn. . ." 

McGrodd/ s vision  has  a global  emphasis. 

IBM  has  welcomed  R & D partnerships  in  Japan 
and  Europe  that  have  paid  off  handsomely  in 
new  ideas  and  new  products.  In  a "join  'em, 
don't  fight  'em"  spirit,  IBM  and  Toshiba— arch- 
rivals by  most  definitions— have  teamed  up  to 
develop  flat  panel  liquid  crystal  display  screens 
for  lap-tops.  The  end  product  sits  on  McGrod- 
d/ s desk,  and  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  say,  "I'm 
awfully  proud  of  my  part  in  that  one." 

McGroddy  carries  his  innovative  ideas 
and  intensity  into  areas  far  beyond  Big  Blue. 

The  future,  he  feels,  depends  on  our  becoming 


familiar  with  and  comfortable  in  a wide  range  of  cultures,  being  willing 
to  learn  and  share  on  all  levels— including  the  entrepreneurial  one — on 
becoming  "citizens  of  the  world."  He  strives  constantly  to  understand 
the  "disorder,  disorganization  and  complexity  of  most  of  the  world  as  it 
is,  whether  it  be  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  research  or  the  broader 
problems  on  which  we  must  as  a society  make  major  progress." 

When  he  returned  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  in 
May  of  1992,  for  the  first  time  in  27  years,  he  spoke  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sciences 
about  "the  white  space."  "For  the  individual  who  would  lead,"  he  said, 
"who  would  initiate  and  manage  change  as  opposed  to  adapting  to 
change  or  denying  it,  [there]  is  an  ongoing  imperative  to  explore  and 
learn  well  beyond  the  areas  defined  by  the  specific  boxes  of  his  or  her 
educational  experience." 

There  is  a concern,  says  McGroddy,  not  only  about  the  limitations  of 
our  boxes,  but  the  mismatch  between  boxes  in  academia  and  boxes  in 
industry.  "What  I mean  by  a mismatch  is  that  when  you  try  to  charac- 
terize the  work  which  needs  to  be  done— in  industry,  in  government,  in 
society— and  the  skills,  capabilities  and  knowledge  required  of  those 
who  must  do  that  work,  you  find  that  much  of  what  is  essen- 
tial, particularly  in  an  environment  of  rapid  change, 
does  not  correspond  well  to  the  structure  of  the 
process  or  the  output  of  the  university." 

There  will  always  be  need,  McGroddy  added, 
for  scientists  to  pursue  the  "deep  understanding 
of  nature  with  a passion. . . Progress  in  science 
requires  focus,  dedication,  elimination  of  dis- 
traction." Those  who  follow  that  course  need  also 
to  be  aware  of  and  active  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  discipline.  "We  are  too  fashion  driven,"  he  says. 
We  have  too  narrow  a view  of  what  are  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  research. . . Adventure,  determination,  inquisi- 
tiveness, curiosity  and  breadth  are  key  to  the  research 
agenda,  not  only  because  the  payoff  is  nonlinear, 
but  also  because  of  the  tone  and  culture  that  are 
set  for  the  field. . . and  for  the  future." 

That  future  attracts  Jim  McGroddy,  who  has 
discovered  what  it  means  to  shape  a life,  a com- 
pany, and  his  own  deep  interests,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  white  space. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  DEAN 
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Leadership  From  Tiananmen 
Square  to  the  White  House 


As  a social  psychologist  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Political  Leadership 
and  Participation,  Georgia  Jones 
Sorenson  plays  an  important  role  in  helping 
shape  future  leaders. 

In  fact,  her  recent  dissertation  "Emergent 
Leadership:  A Phenomological  Study  of  10 
Transformational  Political  Leaders"  was  an 
effort  to  better  understand  leadership. 

"And  what  1 hoped  to  learn  from  the  10 
leaders  is  what  1 hope  to  teach  student  lead- 
ers," says  Sorenson,  formerly  a White  House 
policy  analyst  under  President  Carter. 

For  her  dissertation  she  interviewed  such 
prominent  leaders  as  Andrew  Young,  civil 
rights  leader  and  former  mayor  of  Atlanta,  1. 
King  Jordan,  president  of  Gallaudet  Universi- 
ty, AIDS  activist  Cleve  Jones,  and  Shen  Tong, 
leader  of  the  Tiananmen  Square  revolution. 

Also  among  the  leaders  Sorenson 
researched  was  then-Governor  Bill  Clinton. 

"1  didn't  know  he  was  going  to  run  for  pres- 
ident," says  Sorenson,  who  began  her 
research  in  July  1990.  "I  knew  a bit  about  his 
career,  but  not  too  much." 

Clinton  was  not  included  among  Sorenson's 
10  leaders  because  she  was  unable  to  inter- 
view him  before  she  submitted  her  disserta- 
tion. But  Sorenson  travelled  to  Arkansas  to 
interview  senior  staff  members  working  on 
Clinton's  campaign  and  closely  observed 
Clinton  throughout  the  presidential  race. 

Weeks  before  the  November  election, 
Sorenson,  who  was  on  assignment  to  write  a 
magazine  article  on  Clinton 
with  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning 


Georgia  Jones  Soren- 
son directs  the  Center 
for  Poiiticai  Leadership 
and  Participation, 
which  prepares  stu- 
dents for  poiiticai 
careers  and  eiected 
office.  Her  recent 
research  has  brought 
her  in  touch  with  Presi- 
dent Ciinton,  who  per- 
sonifies the  transforma- 
tionai  ieadership  styie 
she  is  studying. 


historian  and  presidential  biographer  James 
MacGregor  Burns,  spent  40  minutes  with 
Clinton  during  a limousine  ride  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Clinton,  she  says,  is  part  of  the  emerging 
trend  toward  transformational  leadership. 

Burns,  Sorenson's  co-author  on  the  maga- 
zine article  on  Clinton  and  the  author  of 
biographies  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy,  introduced  the  theory  of 
transformational  leadership.  Because  of  his 
biographies  and  studies  of  Roosevelt  and 
Kennedy,  Burns  felt  that  a different  kind  of 
leadership  that  went  beyond  trading  chits 
was  possible.  According  to 
Sorenson, 


most  political  leadership  is  transactional  or 
what  social  psychologists  would  call 
exchange  theory. 

"Exchanging  one  resource  for  another— if 
you  vote  for  me,  1 promise  to  clean  up  the 
dump  in  your  back  yard,"  she  says.  "In  other 
words,  trading  chits." 

"In  general,  transformational  leadership  is 
an  overarching,  visionary,  empowering  kind 
of  leadership  that  inspires  people  to  perform 
beyond  their  expectations,"  says  Sorenson, 
who  plans  to  write  a book  based  on  her 
research  findings. 

During  his  interview  with  Sorenson, 
Andrew  Young  said  that  his  mentor  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  once  told  him  that  "leaders 
are  thermostats  and  not  thermometers.  They 
set  the  temperature  in  an  environment.  They 
don't  just  read  the  temperature." 


Newton’s  Laws  of  Gravity  Stand  the  Test  of  Paik 


UMCP  Researcher 
Solves  Structure  of 
Key  Enzyme 


After  a decade  of  research,  a 
College  Park  biochemist  and  a 
colleague  from  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Research  In  Biotech- 
nology (CARB)  have  Identified 
the  structure  of  a liver  detoxifica- 
tion enzyme  that  will  help  scien- 
tists understand  how  the  liver  fil- 
ters cancer<ausing  substances 
from  the  body.  Knowledge  of  this 
enzyme,  called  glutathione  S- 
transferase  or  GST,  could  pave 
the  way  for  a new  generation  of 
more  effective  chemotherapy 
agents. 

GST  is  an  enzyme  that  renders 
many  pollutants  and  carcinogenic 
substances  harmless.  “GST  is  an 
enzyme  produced  in  the  liver  and 
other  tissues  that  protects  peo- 
ple and  animals  from  cancer- 
causing  substances,”  explains 
Richard  Armstrong,  a biochem- 
istry professor  at  College  Park. 

The  new  GST  structure  is  one 
of  the  first  liver  detoxification 
enzymes  ever  solved.  It  can 
detoxify  a very  broad  spectrum  of 
harmful  chemicals. 

“As  a group,  the  GST  enzymes 
are  probably  the  single  most 
important  class  of  enzymes 
involved  in  the  detoxification  of 
pollutants  and  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances,” says  Armstrong. 


Three  centuries  ago  the  English  mathemati- 
cian Sir  Isaac  Newton  developed  his  theory  of 
gravity:  that  the  attraction  between  two  mass- 
es is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.  Therefore,  when  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  doubled,  the  gravity 
field  becomes  four  times  weaker.  This  law, 
the  inverse  square  law,  has  been  tested  by  sci- 
entists ever  since  and  has 
been  found  to  be  correct. 

Most  recently  the  law 
was  tested  by  College 
Park  physicist  Ho  Jung 
Paik  and  his  colleagues 
who  proved  the  theory  to 
be  accurate  at  a scale  10 
times  smaller  than  ever 
before  tested. 

Many  people  think  of  gravity  as  being  a 
force  of  only  massive  objects,  namely  planets. 
But  even  tiny  objects  like  a golf  ball  have  a 
gravitational  force,  though  the  force  is  so 
minute  it  generally  is  immeasurable.  To  care- 
fully test  Newton's  theory,  Paik  and  his  col- 
leagues developed  a device  that  can  make 
measurements  at  even  the  smallest  levels. 

The  College  Park  researchers  have  devel- 
oped the  world's  most  sensitive  gravity  mea- 
suring device  to  test  Newton's  theory  and, 
eventually,  to  measure  from  outer  space  the 
subtle  differences  in  gravitational  force  at 
various  points  around  the  world. 

The  device,  developed  for  NASA's 
Superconducting  Gravity  Gradiometer 
Mission,  is  so  sensitive  it  can  measure 
the  gravitational  force  from  the  mass  of  a 
human  fist,  says  Paik,  who  has  been 
developing  the  gradiometer  since  1979. 

During  a span  of  33  consecutive  nights, 
Paik's  group  measured  the  gravita- 
tional field  generated  by  a 3,300- 
pound  lead  ball  which  swung 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  Physics 
Building's  sub-basement.  The 
experiments  were  conducted 


at  night  because  the  daily  activities  of  people 
in  the  building  would  have  interfered  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  gradiometer's  data. 

Another  problem  the  researchers  faced  was 
the  measurement  interference  caused  by  a 
slight  shaking  of  the  Physics  Building  from 
the  swinging  lead  ball.  After  two  years  of 
work  on  this  problem  Paik  was  able  to  filter 
out  this  effect  on  his  data. 

The  gradiometer,  which  looks  like  three 
golden  tubes  fused  together  at  their  centers,  is 
made  up  of  superconducting  magnets  and 
springs  that  detect  tiny  changes  in  gravita- 
tional fields  near  the  device. 

By  positioning  the  gradiometer  near  the 
swinging  ball,  the  scientists  were  able  to  mea- 
sure whether  or  not  the  changes  in  gravita- 
tional force  followed  the  inverse  square  law. 
They  did. 

According  to  Paik,  the  gradiometer  will  be 
fine  tuned  even  further,  testing  Newton's  the- 
ory to  the  extreme. 

NASA's  gradiometer  mission  was  originally 
scheduled  to  fly  in  1998,  but  due  to  budget 
constraints,  Paik's  device  will  not  be 
launched  until  about  the 
year  2005. 


UMCP  Joins  Nation's  Largest 
Private  Science  Education  Initiative 


An  award  of  $1.3  million  by  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute  (HHMI)  has  made  the  university  part  of  the 
nation’s  largest  privately  funded  effort  to  keep  American 
students  competitive  in  science  and  mathematics. 

College  Park  joins  181  other  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  $175.5  million  initiative  funded  by  HHMI  to 
support  and  revitalize  undergraduate  science  education. 

The  award  will  be  used  to  develop  and  implement  upper-division 
laboratory  courses  in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  genetics,  and 
neurophysiology  and  to  emphasize  hands-on  experimentation  and 
encourage  student  research  at  College  Park. 

Part  of  the  five-year  award  will  be  used  to  acquire  teaching 
equipment  for  laboratories  and  for  summer  and  academic-year 
research  experiences  for  students,  including  women  and  minori- 
ties who  have  been  under-represented  in  the  sciences. 

William  Higgins,  associate  dean  for  the  College  of  Life  Sci- 
ences, is  director  of  the  HHMI  project. 

"The  university  already  has  spent  nearly  $1  million  dollars  to 
revamp  and  upgrade  its  undergraduate  biological  sciences  curric- 
ula,” he  says.  “With  this  new  award.  College  Park  will  have  a bio- 
logical sciences  program  that  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
nation." 


The  biological  sciences 
curriculum  will  benefit 
from  a new  grant  of  more 
than  $1  million  for  under- 
graduate research. 


Ridky  Named  to  National  Science  Education  Committee 

Robert  W.  Ridky,  associate  professor  of  geology,  has  been  appointed  by  Frank  Press,  chair  of  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC),  to  serve  on  the  National  Committee  for  Science  Education  Standards. 

Funded  by  major  grants  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Stan- 
dards Committee  will  work  to  develop  a national  consensus  on  what  students,  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade,  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  science. 

According  to  NRC,  committee  members  were  selected  from  a national  pool  of  distinguished  teachers  and 
other  educators  and  from  leaders  in  science  and  state  and  local  governments. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  Ridky  has  served  on  numerous  national,  regional  and  local  committees  and  organi- 
zations focusing  on  improving  science  education  in  the  United  States.  He  also  has  published  and  lectured 
widely  on  the  subject. 
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Education  in  Human  Rights 

In  an  effort  to  prepare  human  rights  practitioners  and  educators  for  new  roles  in  the  changing 
world  order,  the  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  is  launching  a new  program  in  Human 
Rights  Education  and  Training  (HRET). 

The  program,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  Eall  1993,  will  provide  formal  education,  training 
and  research  opportunities  to  human  rights  activists,  educators  and  practitioners  from  around 
the  world. 

The  graduate  degree  program,  created  by  Edy  Kaufman,  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Conflict  Management  (CIDCM),  and  Richard  Claude,  a Government 
and  Politics  professor  at  the  university,  will  bring  together  10  to  15  internationally  recruited  par- 
ticipants with  strong  backgrounds  in  human  rights  for  18  to  36  months  of  training. 

Key  features  of  the  program  include,  in  addition  to  30  hours  of  graduate  coursework,  special- 
J ized  short-term  workshops,  multidisciplinary  coursework  and  research  opportunities,  pedagogic 
training,  U.S.  study  tours,  professional  networking  and  internship  opportunities  with  local  and 
regional  organizations  involved  in  human  rights,  and  training  on  HURIDOCS,  a specialized 
human  rights  data-gathering  softwware. 
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Sun  Rising  on  New  Soiar  Car 

he  Pride  of  Maryland,  the  university’s 
solar-powered  car,  earned  highest  stu- 
dent or  North  American  placing  in  the 
Grand  Solar  Challenge,  a solar  car  race  held 
in  Noto,  Japan,  last  August.  The  Pride  quali- 
fied to  start  the  race  in  fourth  position  behind 
cars  entered  by  Beil,  Toyota  Motor  Company 
and  Kyocera,  a Japanese  solar  cell  manufac- 
turer. Forty-nine  cars  from  around  the  world 
took  part  in  the  race. 

Although  the  Pride  performed  well  and  was 
in  sixth  place  at  the  seventh  lap,  by  the  end  of 
the  competition  it  had  been  overtaken  by 
many  cars  adapted  for  racing  in  deep  sand, 
track  conditions  the  Maryland  team  had  not 
anticipated.  The  car  finished  a respectable 
18th  in  the  five-hour  endurance  rally. 

The  Pride  enjoyed  considerable  success  in 
national  and  international  competitions  in 
1990,  placing  third  out  of  32  cars  in  the  GM 
Sunrayce  USA,  a 1,650-mile  race  from  Orlan- 
do to  Detroit  and  seventh  in  the  World  Solar 
Car  Challenge,  an  international  race  across 
the  Australian  outback  featuring  vehicles 
developed  by  university  students  and  corpora- 
tions from  around  the  globe. 

Now  under  construction  is  the  Pride  of  Mary- 


Now under  construction, 
the  Pride  of  Maryland  II,  a 
sleek,  solar-powered 
transcontinental  racer,  is 
one  of  36  that  will  be 
designed,  constructed  and 
driven  by  college  and  uni- 
versity teams  expecting  to 
compete  this  June  In  the 
1,000-mlle  Sunrayce  '93. 

team  of  50  College  Park  students  are  con- 
tributing their  time  and  talents  to  the  solar 
car  project.  They  come  from  the 
aerospace,  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineering  disciplines  as 
well  as  the  departments  of 
computer  science, 
meteorology,  and 
industrial  tech- 
nology. 


land  II,  a sleek,  solar-powered  transcontinental 
racer  that  is  one  of  36  that  will  be  designed, 
constructed  and  driven  by  college  and  universi- 
ty teams  that  are  expected  to  compete  this 
June  in  the  1,000-mile  Sunrayce  '93  stretching 
from  Dallas  to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

The  Pride  II  is  a three-wheeled  vehicle  that 
will  stand  slightly  over  three  feet  high  and 
weigh  less  than  700  pounds  including  its  driv- 
er. Coordinated  by  Maryland's  student  chap- 
ter of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  a 
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"Children  are 
going  to  watch  tele- 
vision. What  we 
hope  to  do  is  help 
them  choose 
between  the  good 
and  the  bad.” 


Book  Helps  Children  Learn  to  View  Television  Critically 


One-quarter  of  all 

fourth  graders  watch 
six  or  more  hours  of  tele- 
vision every  day,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP).  • 

The  NAEP  also  reports  that 
there  is  a positive  correlation 
between  reduced  television  | 
viewing  and  increased  grades  C/ 
in  school.  In  fact,  says  the 
NAEP,  two  hours  of  television  viewing  a day 
or  less  was  cited  as  the  goal  for  improving 
student  grades. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  negative  effects  of 
too  much  television,  John  Splaine,  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
Policy  and  Planning,  has  co-authored  a book. 
Educating  the  Consumer  of  Teleinsion:  An  Inter- 
active Approach. 

The  book,  which  was  co-authored  by 
Splaine's  wife,  Pam,  an  administrator  in  the 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  in  Mary- 
land, is  designed  for  elementary  school  stu- 
dents and  enables  educators,  parents  and 
other  concerned  individuals  to  reduce  the 
negative  effects  of  television  by  offering  activ- 
ities and  information  to  young  people  that 
engage  them  in  a critical  look  at  their  televi- 
sion viewing. 

And  in  doing  so,  Splaine  hopes  youngsters 
will  opt  to  read  more  and  watch  less. 

"Children  are  going  to  watch  television. 
What  we  hope  to  do  is  help  them  choose 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,"  he  says. 

In  a series  of  interesting,  hands-on  exercises, 
students  log  and  analyze  their  viewing  habits 
and  become  conscious  of  what  they  are  seeing 
and  how  they  are  spending  their  time. 

Por  many  young  people,  the  book,  which 
includes  chapters  on  critical  viewing  of  com- 
mercials, game  shows,  the  news  and  soap 
operas,  is  an  eye-opening  experience,  says 
Splaine,  who  co-authored  a similar  book  for 


high  school  students  in  1987. 

"Hopefully,  after  finishing  our  book  they 
will  realize  how  they  can  be  manipulated," 
says  Splaine. 

Eor  example,  included  in  the  book  is  a 
sample  viewing  log  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  an  NEL  playoff  game.  The 
total  telecast  time  is  50  minutes.  But 
during  that  time,  36  commercials  are 
shown  in  17  minutes.  And  of  the  33 
, minutes  of  game  time,  only  15  min- 
utes are  actual  game  play. 

In  another  sample  viewing  log,  an  11- 
minute  cartoon  includes  21  violent  acts  with 
four  minutes  of  commercials  shown  before, 
during  and  after  the  cartoon. 

"We're  asking  them  to  think,"  he  says. 
"We're  asking  them  to  think  if  they  would 
rather  spend  their  time  watching  something 
of  value  like  the  news  or  whether  they  would 
rather  watch  commercials  that  ask  you  to  pay 
$114  for  a pair  of  sneakers.  We're  letting  them 
know 
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Can  Fish  Be  Trained  Like  Pavlov’s  Dogs? 

Arthur  N.  Popper,  professor  and  chair  of  zoology,  is  studying  a unique  way 
to  make  striped  bass  aquaculture  more  productive  and  cost  efficient.  In  a 
study  supported  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  he  is 
attempting  to  train  striped  bass  to  come  to  a certain  spot  when  they  hear  a 
specific  sound. 

Research  on  other  fish  species  has  shown  that  trained  fish  grow  larger 
faster,  but  no  work  has  yet  been  done  on  striped  bass,  a staple  of  Mary- 
land’s aquaculture  industry. 

"It’s  quite  logical,”  says  Popper.  "The  less  you  have  to  work  to  find  your 
food,  the  better  you  are  going  to  eat,  and  the  faster  you  will  grow.” 

This  training  will  be  helpful  in  harvesting  the  fish  as  well.  The  sound 
could  be  used  to  call  the  fish  into  a net  to  harvest  them.  Popper  says. 

His  experiment  is  quite  simple.  First,  he  plays  a three  to  five-second 
pulse  of  sound  underwater  in  a tank  filled  with  striped  bass.  Immediately 
after  the  sound  pulse,  food  is  dropped  at  a specific  place  in  the  tank.  If  the 
experiment  is  successful,  the  fish  will  learn  that  the  sound  is  saying, 

“Come  here.  I’m  about  to  feed  you  at  this  spot.” 

Normally,  aquaculture  fish  are  fed  by  scattering  the  food  throughout  the 
pond.  The  likelihood  of  the  fish  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to 
get  the  food  before  it  falls  to  the  bottom  (and  potentially 
goes  to  waste)  is  not  very  high. 


1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 


State 

Other 
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NASA  Leads  Contract  and 
Grant  Awards  for  FY92 

Research  contracts  and  grants 
administered  by  College  Park  for  the 
1992  fiscal  year  topped  the  $122  mil- 
lion mark  for  the  first  time.  This  repre- 
sents an  8.32  percent  increase  over 
FY 1991  and  an  amount  that  is  more 
than  three  times  the  annual  value  of 
such  grants  just  a decade  ago,  as 
reported  by  the  Office  of  Research 
Administration  and  Advancement 


(ORAA). 

The  federal  government  provides 
most  of  the  research  money  to  College 
Park,  accounting  for  81.7  percent  of 
the  total.  Federal  funding  was  up  by 
more  than  11  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year. 

For  the  third  year  in  a row,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  the  largest  single 
federal  sponsor  of  research  on  cam- 
pus, awarding  nearly  $21.9  million. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
again  the  second  largest  sponsor,  with 
awards  totaling  $20.4  million. 

Funding  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  has 
increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
four  years,  going  from  $224,881  in 
1989  to  $7,397,648  in  FY  1992. 
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Maynard  "Sandy” 
Mack  Jr.  combines 
teaching  excei- 
ience  with  an 
intense  interest  in 
improving  under- 
graduate education 
at  Coiiege  Park. 


Maynard  Mack  Jr.  Named  Maryland  Professor  of  the  Year 


Teaching  is  like  living... there  isn't  a right 
way,"  says  Maynard  "Sandy"  Mack  ]r., 
associate  dean  for  undergraduate  stud- 
ies and  associate  professor  of  English. 

Yet  Mack  must  be  doing  something  right, 
because  he  is  the  state  of  Maryland's  1992 
Professor  of  the  Year,  an  honor  bestowed  by 
the  Council  for  Support  and  Advancement  of 
Education  (CASE). 

Mack  meets  all  the  criteria  set  forth  by 
CASE  for  the  award,  including  extraordinary 
commitment  to  teaching,  service  to  the  insti- 
tution and  the  profession,  balance  of  achieve- 
ment in  teaching  and  scholarship,  and  impact 
on  and  involvement  with  students. 


"I  think  what  students  value  most,"  says 
Mack,  "is  that  1 clearly  love  what  I'm  teach- 
ing, and  by  the  end  of  the  semester,  they  all 
do,  too." 

Mack's  love  for  education  goes  beyond  the 
university  classroom,  and  is  felt  across  the 
campus,  even  across  the  state.  At  College 
Park  he  has  been  instrumental  in  improving 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  education 
through  his  roles  as  director  of  the  English 
Honors  Program,  co-director  of  the  Lilly-Cen- 
ter for  Teaching  Excellence  Teaching  Eellows 
Program,  and  as  a member  of  the  committee 
that  produced  the  Pease  report,  "Promises  to 
Keep:  The  College  Park  Plan  for  Undergradu- 


ate Education." 

"I'm  sure  the  fact  that  College  Park  is  seri- 
ously trying  to  improve  its  undergraduate 
education  helped  strengthen  my  candidacy," 
he  says.  "No  one  wins  a prestigious  award 
like  this  by  him-  or  herself.  Happily,  I am  sur- 
rounded with  talented  faculty  committed  to 
offering  a first-rate  undergraduate  program." 

"Promises  to  Keep,"  hailed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  as  the  best  document  they  had  read 
in  years,  recommended  many  of  the  reforms 
in  undergraduate  education  now  taking  place 
on  campus.  One  of  those  recommendations 
was  the  CORE  general  education  program 
that  commits  students  as  well  as  faculty  to 
active  learning. 

"Students  want  training  because  they  think 
that's  what  they  need,"  says  Mack.  "CXir  job 
is  to  convince  them  that  they  need  general 
education  because  in  10  years  some  of  them 
are  going  to  hate  what  they  trained  for,  or 
what  they  trained  for  will  be  irrelevant." 

Off  campus.  Mack  shares  his  love  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  with  high  school  teachers 
and  students.  Eor  the  past  five  years  he  has 
served  as  co-director  of  the  Center  Alliance 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  (CAST),  a pro- 
gram sponsored  by  fhe  universify's  Center  for 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  and  partial- 
ly funded  by  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  CAST's  goal 
is  to  improve  the  teaching  of  major  hterary 
texts  by  offering  summer  institutes,  lectures 
and  seminars  to  high  school  teachers  across 
the  state. 

Pre-college  students  benefit  from  Mack's 
expertise  more  directly  through  a class  he 
teaches  at  the  Eolger  Shakespeare  Library, 
where  he  is  Senior  Scholar  of  the  High  School 
Shakespeare  program. 

Mack  insists  that  when  he  teaches,  he 
learns.  "All  teaching  is  a two-way  street,"  he 
says.  "I  can't  imagine  teaching  decade  after 
decade  if  something  isn't  coming  back.  I 
would  die  if  I didn't  learn  something  from 
every  class." 
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College  Park  Sponsors  National  Institute  on  Art  of  Imperial  China 


Photographs  of  the 
Hall  of  Great  Harmony 
and  the  Nlne4)ragon 
Wall  in  the  Forbidden 
City,  Beijing,  a public 
museum  since  1949, 
were  taken  by  Jason 
Kuo.  The  Chinese  cal- 
ligraphy on  the  right 
symbolizes  beauty. 


"One  of  the  reasons  for  an  under- 
graduate student  to  pursue  a liberal 
arts  education  is  to  become  a larger 
person,  broader  in  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  experience,  and  deeper  in 
empathy  towards  other  peoples  and 
cultures,"  says  art  history  professor 
Jason  Kuo.  And  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  learn  about  other  peoples  and  cul- 
tures, Kuo  believes,  is  through  the 
visual  arts.  He  explains  that  learning 
about  the  richness  of  creative  expres- 
sion in  the  visual  arts  of  foreign  cul- 
tures helps  students  appreciate  and 
respect  other  cultures,  particularly  in 
a world 
where  dif- 
ferences in 
culture  and 
ethnicity 
often  bring 
conflict. 

Unfortu- 
nately, one 
of  the  major 
civilizations 
in  the  world 
has  been  largely  ignored  in  the  area 
of  art  history.  But  Kuo  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  bringing  that  civi- 
lization into  the  mainstream. 

This  summer,  25  faculty  members 
from  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  will  travel  to  College 
Park  to  attend  the  Summer  Institute 
for  College  and  University  Faculty  on 
the  Art  of  Imperial  China.  Funded  by 
a $165,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
sponsored  by  Department  of  Art  His- 
tory and  Archaeology,  the  institute  is 


the  first  of  its  kind  to  focus  on  Chi- 
nese art.  It  also  is  noteworthy  for  the 
prestigious  organizations  it  is  bring- 
ing together.  The  institute's  faculty 
will  consist  of  scholar-teachers  from 
such  leading  universities  as 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Stan- 
ford and  Yale.  Curators  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  also  will 
serve  as  faculty. 

According  to  Kuo,  who  is  the  insti- 
tute's director,  many  colleges  and 
universities  teach  only  Western  art, 
and  the  others  treat  non-Western  art 
as  afterthoughts  or  appendices.  "It  is 
no  wonder  that  non-Western  art  in 
general  and  Chinese  art  in  particular 
are  still  either  misunderstood  or  little 
understood  by  many  experts  on  West 
ern  art,  let  alone  our  undergraduate 
students,"  says  Kuo. 

An  understanding  of  Chinese  art  is 
important  because  it  embodies  some 
of  the  most  important  legacies  of  Chi- 
nese civilization  for  the  modern 
world,  says  Kuo.  Among  these  lega- 
cies are  the  strong  importance  placed 
on  education  and  the  educability  of 
all  peoples,  the  profound  respect  for 
nature,  the  emphasis  on  human 
morality  and  historical  memory,  the 
strong  ideals  of  political  unity  and 
social  harmony,  and  the  optimistic 
faith  in  the  human  potential  for 
individual  and  collec- 
tive good. 

Through  the 
institute,  25  pro- 
fessors who 
teach  art  history 
or  world  civilization  will 


study  major  art  forms  of  Imperial 
China  with  recognized  scholar-teach- 
ers and  will  be  given  creative  and 
practical  methods  as  well  as  necessary 
resources  for  incorporating  what  they 
learn  in  the  institute  into  their  cur- 
riculum. 

Participants,  who  were  chosen 
through  a national  competition,  made 
a commitment  to  the  incorporation  of 
Chinese  art  into  their  curriculum 
through  personal  statements  and  let- 
ters of  support  from  their  deans  or 
presidents. 

"Although  the  immediate  beneficia- 
ries of  the  institute  will  be  the  25  col- 
lege teachers,  the  intended  beneficia- 
ries are  the  thousands  of  college 
students  of  these  teachers  over  the 
next  few  years,"  says  Kuo. 
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UMCP  Wins  $1.3  Million  Award 
from  IBM 


ASPIMTIOHS 


IBM  has  awarded  College  Park  $1 .3  million 
to  accelerate  the  teaching,  research  and  use 
of  total  quality  management  principles. 
The  College  Park  campus  is  one  of  only  nine 
colleges  and  universities  selected  to  receive 
the  eight  awards  (one  was  a joint  award  to 
two  institutions)  from  among  250  applicants 
in  IBM's  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
University  Competition. 

The  awards— $1  million  in  cash  or  $3  mil- 
lion in  IBM  equipment  or  a combination  over 
five  years— will  help  the  institutions  imple- 
ment quality  management  principles  in  their 
curricula  and  operations  and  conduct 
research  on  c]uality.  At  College  Park,  the  pro- 
gram will  bring  together  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management  and  the  College  of 
Engineering  in  a series  of  joint  efforts. 

"This  grant  provides  us  with  a unique 
opportunity  to  create  something  totally  new," 
says  Judy  Olian,  associate  professor  in  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management  and 
project  leader  for  the  IBM  proposal.  "This  is  a 
marriage  between  business  and  engineering 
programs,  the  result  of  which  will  be  students 
who  graduate  with  a deep  understanding  of 
total  quality  principles  and  how  they  should 
be  applied  in  the  workplace." 

The  university  expects  to  begin  implement- 
ing its  new  total  quality  program  in  1993. 

"We  will  concentrate  mainly  on  developing  a 
TQ  curriculum  for  business  and  engineering 
undergraduate  students,"  Olian  said.  "We're 
talking  about  a completely  integrated  four- 
year  curriculum  that  will  equip  program 
graduates  to  enter  the  workplace  and  from 
day  one,  add  substantial  value  to  their 
employers." 

College  Park  and  other  award  recipients 
will  be  offered  partnerships  with  IBM  facili- 
ties and  will  be  expected  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  other  academic 
institutions. 

The  competition  was  open  to  all  U.S.  col- 


Judy Olian,  professor  in 
the  College  of  Business 
and  Management  and 
project  leader  of  the 
IBM  proposal,  views 
this  joint  venture  of  the 
business  and  engineer- 
ing colleges  as  an  ideal 
environment  for  apply- 
ing and  teaching  total 
quality  management 
principles. 


leges  and  universities.  Proposals  were  evalu- 
ated based  on  several  criteria,  including  pro- 
posed emphasis  on  quality  in  curricula  and 
programs;  the  commitment  of  the  university 
in  terms  of  funding,  personnel  and  outside  sup- 
port; and  the  university's  plans  to  share  quality 
concepts  with  other  academic  institutions. 

"The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  has  been  given  a terrific  opportunity 
through  this  grant  from  IBM  to  make  a signif- 
icant contribution  toward  increasing  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  in  the  global  market- 
place," Olian  said.  "IBM  is  a strong  believer 
in  strengthening  linkages  between  the  busi- 
ness and  academic  communities,  and  we 
are  delighted  to  be  among  those  select- 
ed for  this  unique  opportunity." 
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UMCP  Business  School 
Listed  in  Top  20  Values 


First  Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion  Presented 


The  Ralph  ].  Tyser  Medallion  was  established  in  May  1992  by  the  College  Park  Alumni 

Association  and  recognizes  exemplary  volunteer  service  to  the  university.  The  first  medal- 
lion was  to  be  awarded  to  Ralph  Tyser  during  Homecoming,  but  due  to  Tyser's  untimely 
death  this  summer,  Selma  Edlavitch,  his  sister,  accepted  the  medallion  on  behalf  of  her  brother 
during  halftime  of  the  Homecoming  football  game. 

Tyser,  Class  of  1940,  was  a leader,  adviser  and  benefactor  whose  ties  to  the  university  were 
strong  and  many-faceted.  Volunteering  his  time  and  generosity  on  behalf  of  College  Park,  Tyser's 
leadership  advanced  the  Alumni  Association  International,  the  College  of  Business  and  Manage- 
ment, the  President's  Club,  Colonnade  Society,  Terrapin  Club,  Chancellor's  Advisory  Council 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  Foundation  Board  of  Directors. 

Both  the  Tyser  Auditorium  in  the  new  College  of  Business  and  Management/  School  of  Public 
Affairs  Building  and  the  Tyser  Tower  Welcome  Center  and  Press  Box  at  Byrd  Stadium  are  among 

his  lasting  gifts  to  the  university. 

Nominations  for  future  awards  may  come  from  the  gen- 
eral alumni  body,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Circle  of 
Presidents  or  the  deans  of  schools,  colleges  and  institutes 
at  the  university.  Recipients  must  be  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and  must  have  pro- 
vided volunteer  service  to  the  university  over  an  extend- 
ed period  of  time.  The  Tyser  Medallion  will  be 
presented  annually  at  a public  ceremony. 


The  October  26, 1992,  Issue  of 
Business  Week  magazine  listed 
the  College  of  Business  and  Man- 
agement’s MBA  program  as  one 
of  the  top  20  quality  business 
schools  offering  consumers  the 
"most  bang  for  the  buck."  All  the 
schools  on  the  list  have  appli- 
cants whose  GMAT  scores  aver- 
age at  least  575.  Additional  crite- 
ria Included  the  starting  salaries 
of  graduates  and  the  percentage 
of  applicants  accepted.  Maryland 
grads  command  the  third  highest 
salaries  on  the  list  of  20,  which 
Includes  schools  such  as  Georgia 
Tech,  Purdue  and  Ohio  State. 
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IN'BOyilDS 


Women's  basketball 
coach  Chris  Weller 
took  the  U.S.  Select 
Team  to  a perfect  8-0 
record  in  Japan,  and 
is  leading  the  Mary- 
land Terps  to  the 
NCAA  tournament 
this  season,  holding 
on  to  a #5  ranking 
nationally  as  this 
issue  goes  to  press. 


Weller  Leads  U.S.  Team  to  Jones  Cup  Championship 


Terp  head  basketball  coach  Chris  Weller 
coached  the  U.S.  Select  Team  to  the 
championship  of  the  Jones  Cup  Tour- 
nament in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  in  July.  It  marked 
the  second  time  Weller  had  coached  the  U.S. 
Select  Team;  she  was  also  the  head  coach 
in  1986. 

The  team  recorded  a perfect  8-0  record  and 
defeated  Japan  to  win  the  championship. 

Accompanying  Weller  to  Taiwan  were  two 
of  the  Terps'  top  players,  Malissa  Boles  and 
Katrina  Colleton.  Boles  and  Colleton  played 
in  each  of  the  teams'  eight  games,  gaining 
valuable  international  experience. 

"I  was  honored  to  have  coached  the 
women's  Select  Team.  It  provided  a great 
opportunity  for  international  experience  for 
our  top  collegiate  players,"  says  Weller. 


The  team  was  selected  following  the  tryouts 
for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team.  Weller  and  her 
staff  were  able  to  pick  from  a pool  of  players 
that  had  not  been  selected  to  compete  in 
Barcelona. 

Besides  Colleton  and  Boles,  Dawn  Staley 
and  Heather  Burge  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Andrea  Stinson  of  N.C.  Stafe  were 
also  selected.  Staley  was  the  1991  and  1992 
collegiate  basketball  player  of  the  year  and  a 
two-time  first-team  All-American.  Burge  is 
among  the  top  post  players  in  the  nation,  and 
Stinson  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "Michael 
Jordan"  of  women's  basketball. 

Weller's  victory  as  the  head  coach  of  the 
U.S.  Select  Team  has  many  observers  giving 
her  an  inside  track  to  become  the  head  coach 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  set  for  competition 
in  Atlanta  in  1996. 


Women’s  Soccer  Completes 
Banner  Season 

During  its  eariy  stages  as  a fledgling 
intramural  club,  the  women’s  soccer 
program  hoped,  on  a game4)y-game 
basis,  to  raise  enough  money  to  be  able 
to  travel  to  Its  away  matches. 

In  1992,  only  flve  years  after  earning 
varsity  status,  the  team  completed  an 
outstanding  season  with  a record-break- 
ing 11-7-2  slate.  The  11  wins  estab- 
lished a record  for  wins  in  a season,  and 
its  .652  winning  percentage  is  an  ali- 
time  best. 

Freshman  forward  Kelly  Amonte  (Hing- 
ham,  Mass.)  established  single-season 
scoring  records  with  12  goals  and  28 
points.  Amonte  set  the  goal  record  only 
10  games  into  her  inaugural  coilegfate 
season.  Interestingly  enough,  Amonte 
came  to  the  university  on  a full  athletic 
scholarship  for  women’s  lacrosse. 

While  Amonte  turns  heads  on  the  soc- 
cer fields,  an  older  brother,  Tony,  stars 
for  the  New  York  Rangers  of  the  Nation- 
al Hockey  League. 

Other  standouts,  and  there  were 
many,  included  forwards  Audra  Weber 
(Dale  City,  Va.),  Tania  Sheremeta  (Del- 
ray Beach,  Ra.)  and  goalie  Cailin 
Mullins  (Beckley,  W.  Va.). 

Mullins,  who  was  nominated  for  goalie 
of  the  year  in  the  ACC,  set  single-sea- 
son  Terp  records  for  saves  (93);  fewest 
goals  allowed  (25);  and  lowest  goals 
against  average  (L41).  She  returns  as 
next  season’s  starter. 

Cultivating  the  fledgling  program  is 
second-year  head  coach  April  Heinrichs. 
As  captain  Heinrichs  led  the  U.S. 
Women’s  World  Cup  Team  to  the  World 
Championship  in  1991  She  was  a 
member  of  three  NCAA  National  Champi- 
onship teams  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  named  Soccer  JUtieri- 
ca  magazine’s  Player-of-the-Decade  in 
the  1980s. 
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John  Lucas  Returns 
to  His  Winning  Ways 


John  Lucas,  an  All-American  basketball  star 
and  tennis  player  at  Maryland  who  graduated 
in  1976,  has  been  in  the  news  since  he  was 
selected  to  coach  the  San  Antonio  Spurs  last 
December.  As  the  first  recovering  addict  hired 
to  coach  a major  sports  team,  Lucas  has 
been  profiied  by  Sports  Illustrated,  People 
Weekly,  Alcoholism  and  Addiction  Magazine, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post 
and  others.  In  January,  NPR  “Morning  Edition" 
sports  reporter  Bill  Littlefield  talked  about 
Lucas’s  success  on  and  off  the  court.  From 
his  commentary: 


"...John  Lucas  repre- 
sents a success  story 
unprecedented  even  in 
sports,  where  one  of  two 
teams  succeeds  every 
night.  As  a player,  Lucas 
was  quick,  inventive  and 
consistentiy  seif-destruc- 
tive. His  14-year  career 
as  a point  guard  in  the 
NBA  was  interrupted  by 
drug  and  alcohoi  addic- 


Lucas  was  Tarp 
point  guard  under 
Lefty  Drlesell 
1973-76  and  now 
coaches  the  San 
Antonio  Spurs. 


tion.  His  own  ongoing  recovery  began  in  1986 
and  shortly  thereafter  Lucas  started  spreading 
the  good  news.  He  put  together  a rehab  pro- 
gram for  players  and  ex-players  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  project  has  been  as  personal 
as  it  gets.  Last  year  ex-Dallas  Maverick  piayer 
Roy  Tarkley  was  scheduled  to  leave  Lucas's 
program  for  a tryout  in  the  Continental  Basket- 
ball Association.  When  Tarkley  admitted  to 
Lucas  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  aione  because 
he  wasn’t  sure  enough  of  his  sobriety,  Lucas 


College  Park  to  Host  Lacrosse  National  Championships 


The  University  of  Maryland  will  play  host  to  the  lacrosse  world  as  the  NCAA  Division 
I Men’s  and  Women’s  Lacrosse  National  Championships  come  to  Byrd  Stadium  in  May. 

The  men’s  championship  will  be  held  May  29-31,  while  the  women’s  championship 
is  set  for  May  lS-16. 

The  1993  men’s  championship  marks  a sequence  of  three  consecutive  years  that 
the  men’s  championship  will  be  held  in  Byrd  Stadium.  Most  recently,  the  championship 
was  held  here  in  1989  when  all  attendance  records  for  the  event  were  shattered.  The 
overall  attendance  of  44,156  and  the  championship  game  attendance  of  23,893 
watched  as  Syracuse  defeated  the  Terps  in  the  semifinals  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  the 
finals  to  win  the  national  championship. 

Maryland  has  won  two  NCAA  Championships  in  men’s  lacrosse,  in  1973  and  1975. 
Last  season,  the  Terps  lost  to  Princeton,  the  eventual  national  champion,  in  the  tour- 
nament quarterfinals. 

The  1993  women’s  championship  gives  Maryland  the  home-field  advantage  in 
defending  the  national  championship  it  won  in  1992.  It  is  the  third  time  in  the  11-year 
history  of  the  championship  that  the  semifinals  and  championship  will  be  held  at  Byrd 
Stadium.  Previously,  Maryland  defeated  Penn  State  in  1986  to  claim  the  champi- 
onship, and  in  1987  Penn  State  defeated  Temple. 

Maryland  has  won  two  NCAA  Championships  in  women’s  lacrosse,  1986  and  1992. 
The  Terps  defeated  Harvard,  8-7,  in  overtime  to  claim  the  championship  last  season. 


nodded  and  agreed  to  go  along... 

The  previous  year,  John  Lucas  had  acquired 
the  Miami  Tropics  of  the  U.S.  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation in  an  effort  to  create  for  some  of  his 
fellow  recovering  addicts  conditions  similar  to 
those  players  would  face  when  they  tried  to 
resume  their  careers.  Lucas  ended  up  coach- 
ing as  well  as  owning  the  Tropics  because,  as 
he  said,  all  the  other  candidates  he  inter- 
viewed for  the  job  were  only  about  winning. 

Lucas  himself  has  learned  to  be  about 
something  more.  ‘My  focus  isn’t  all  about  win- 
ning,’ he  recently  told  a New  York  Times  writ- 
er. ‘It’s  about  helping  people.’  Despite  that 
frankly  heretical  credo,  on  December  18,  John 
Lucas  was  hired  to  coach  the  San  Antonio 
Spurs,  an  under-achieving  outfit  which  had 
stumbled  early  under  the  guidance  of  Jerry 
Tarkanian.  Along  with  a few  stars  such  as  cen- 


ter David  Robinson,  Lucas  inherited  two  gradu- 
ates of  his  own  recovery  program,  William 
Bedford  and  Lloyd  Daniels. 

Though  San  Antonio  has  been  remarkably 
successful  since  John  Lucas  took  over  as 
coach,  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  this  eleva- 
tion of  helping  people  over  the  great  god  ’win- 
ning,’ a success.  But  it  is  not  too  early  to 
applaud  Lucas  for  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished by  placing  winning,  basketball  and 
money  In  a context  that  so  often  eludes  ath- 
letes as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. ..John  Lucas 
has  already  reminded  the  NBA  and  its  fans 
that  wisdom,  patience,  faith  and  helping  peo- 
ple are  larger  matters.” 

® Copyright  National  Public  Radio  ® 1993.  The  commentary  by  NPR's 
Bill  Littlefield  was  originally  broadcast  on  National  Public  Radio's  'Morn- 
ing Edition"  on  January  12. 1993  and  is  used  with  the  permission  of 
National  Public  Radio.  Any  unauthonzed  duplication  is  prohibited. 
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BUILDING 

GOODWILL 

Coast  to  Coast,  Clubs  Directoh  Jenny  Voekmann  I Ieeps 
Spread  the  Spirit  of  Coeee(;e  Park 


At  game  time,  Frankie's 
Sports  Bar  fills  with  the 
sound  of  football  and  basket- 
ball fans,  cheering  the  Mary- 
land Terrapins  on  to  victory. 

Jammed  with  loyal  viewers, 

Frankie's  also  sports  a large  banner  that  says 
"Maryland  Football  Headquarters."  All  that 
would  be  routine  if  Frankie's  were  just  around 
the  corner  from  the  College  Park  campus, 
crowded  with  students.  But  Frankie's  is  a 
popular  sports  bar  in  Atlanta  and  the  cheering 
fans  are  not  undergraduates,  but  College 
Park  alumni. 

Most  people  think  of  the  College  Park  cam- 
pus as  a green  swatch  on  the  Maryland  map, 
somewhere  between  Hyattsville  and  Beltsville. 
But  it  actually  dots  the  country— in  spirit  at 
least— where  alumni  gather  in  different  cities 
and  states  to  keep  in  touch  and  support  the 
university. 


Besides  happy  mem- 
ories and  nostalgia,  these 
graduates  have  one  liv- 
ing tie  to  College 
Park— she  sits  up  in  the 
Rossborough  Inn  at  the 
campus'  edge.  She  is  Jenny  Volkmann,  direc- 
tor of  alumni  clubs  for  the  College  Park  Alum- 
ni Association. 

"For  the  university  it  builds  ties,"  says 
Volkmann.  "There's  a lot  of  good  feeling  bred 
about  the  university.  That  goodwill  building  is 
very  subtle." 

Volkmann  ticks  off  names  of  clubs  all  over 
the  country.  Besides  Atlanta,  there  are  active 
groups  in  San  Diego,  New  England  and  New 
York  City,  plus  some  closer  to  home  in  Prince 
George's  and  Howard  counties.  And  with  her 
ease  at  making  connections  with  people,  Volk- 
mann is  encouraging  fledgling  groups  to  start 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  as  well. 


S T ORA  B A 
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Like  the  clubs  she 

organizes,  Volk- 
mann  has  roots  in 
more  than  one 
place— and  higher 
education  is  in  her 
blood. 

Born  in  Iowa,  she  spent  her  elementary 
years  in  Michigan  as  her  father,  Fred  Volk- 
mann,  worked  for  a small  college  there. 

The  family  moved  to  Ohio  for  Jenny's 
junior  high  years,  when  her  father  switched  to 
Ohio  State  to  continue  his  career  in  institution- 
al advancement. 

"(Ohio)  is  where  1 got  my  love  and  under- 
standing of  big  state  schools,"  Jenny  Volk- 
mann  says  now.  "Where  a small  college  is  a 
small  college  in  a town,  a big  college  is  a town 
unto  itself." 

That  atmosphere  gave  her  the  confidence 
to  try  for  a job  at  a place  like  Maryland,  after 
she'd  finished  a degree  in  educational  studies 


at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  in  1985. 

Though  she'd  originally  planned  to  teach, 
the  eventual  choice  of  institutional  advance- 
ment work  was  "a  natural,"  according  to  Volk- 
mann,  because  she'd  seen  how  much  her 
father  loved  it.  But  she  didn't  stay  at  Washing- 
ton University,  where  Fred  Volkmann  is  vice 
chancellor  for  public  affairs.  Instead,  she 
moved  east  to  College  Park,  where  she  could 
start  as  Jenny  Volkmann,  not  "Fred  Volk- 
mann's  daughter." 

Moving  through  a series  of  different 
advancement  jobs  at  College  Park,  Volkmann 
found  her  most  valuable  asset  was  a skill  at 
working  with  people.  To  her,  school  ties  were 
almost  like  family  ties,  and  she  understood 
how  they  could  be  lost  if  people  didn't  stay  in 
contact  with  a big  campus  like  College  Park. 

So,  when  she  was  picked  to  be  the  first 
organizer  of  alumni  clubs,  Volkmann  decided 
to  focus  on  people,  not  numbers. 

"It's  not  particularly  important  to  me  that  I 
leave  a legacy  of  100 
clubs,"  she  says. 
"What's  important  to 
me  is  that  with  a few 
clubs  each  year- 
adding  a few  more 
here  and  there — 
eventually  alumni 
look  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  as  a 
national  university, 
not  just  'that  place  I 
went  as  a commuter 
student.'  And  I'm  not 
sure  we  tap  in 
enough  to  the  great 
feelings  that  are  out 
there." 

Volkmann  says 
the  alumni  bring  that 
enthusiasm  them- 
selves. "They'll  show 


BUILDING 
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up  in  a restaurant ...  in  red  and  white,  carry- 
ing pom  poms,  singing  fight  songs,  they're 
incredibly  proud,"  she  says.  "My  mission  is 
not  to  create  all  that  goodwill  but  to  tap  into 
what  is  already  there  and  to  bring  it  back 
home  a little  bit." 

Colleagues  say  Volkmann  does  that  by 
sharing  her  own  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
Gretchen  Van  der  Veer,  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  worked  with 
Volkmann  on  a joint  program 
for  parents  and  alumni  in 
Philadelphia.  She  recalls  that, 
because  of  the  program's  limit- 
ed budget,  she  and  jenny 
stayed  up  all  night  baking  at 
home  to  bring  refreshments 
for  the  event.  When  they 
began  the  long  ride  to  Pennsylvania,  they 
were  exhausted,  but  satisfied  that  things 
would  go  well. 

"Jenny  is  enthusiastic  and  creative  and  has 
got  a great  sense  of  humor,"  says  Van  der 
Veer.  "She  has  a good  ability  to  assess  the  big 
picture  and  figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done 
immediately  as  well  as  over  time.  . . And  she 
has  the  ability  to  bring  others  into  that  vision, 
which  is  important." 

Van  der  Veer  agrees  that  Volkmann  has  a 
way  of  developing  relationships  with  people. 
And  in  a broad  sense,  that's  what  she  tries  to 
do  in  her  job — help  alumni  redevelop  their 
relationship  with  the  campus. 

In  the  service  of  that  goal,  she  encourages 
each  club  to  find  its  own  flavor,  to  create  activ- 
ities that  reflect  who  they  are  and  how  they 
relate  to  the  university. 

While  networking  at  a sports  bar  works  for 
the  younger  Atlanta  alumni,  the  Los  Angeles 
club  takes  a different  approach. 

There,  they  gathered  this  summer  in  the 
sand  and  under  the  palm  trees  of  Malibu  Beach, 
to  receive  President  William  E.  Kirwan  and 


hear  about  the  campus'  latest  achievements. 

Besides  the  fun  of  picnics  and  get-togethers 
that  revive  nostalgia  about  college  days,  the 
clubs  serve  another  important  purpose, 
according  to  Volkmann.  They  spur  alumni  to 
be  advocates  for  their  school,  long  after 
they've  left. 

That  advocacy  was  key  when  the  most 
recent  budget  cuts  hit. 

"Alumni  and  parents  kind 
of  saved  the  day  in  terms  of 
stopping  any  further  cuts  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,"  says  Volk- 
mann. "You  would  expect  1 
guess  just  the  local  folks  to  be 
concerned  about  legislative 
issues,  but  in  fact  we  had  folks 
from  out  of  state— from  New 
York,  from  Pennsylvania,  from 
California— writing  letters  to  legislators  dili- 
gently, and  actually  getting  responses." 

Volkmann's  hope  is  that  with  alumni  help, 
she  can  extend  that  kind  of  support  beyond 
the  United  States  to  graduates  overseas. 

Her  latest  project  began  this  summer,  when 
she  started  working  with  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  to  locate  alumni  in  Taiwan. 

"Culturally,  the  value  placed  on  education 
in  Asian  cultures  is  extremely  high,"  Volk- 
mann says.  "Those  ties  are  very  important, 
and  they  see  it  as  a much  more  formal  obliga- 
tion to  be  tied  to  the  university." 

Those  ties  were  evident  this  winter,  when 
an  alumni  club  was  successfully  launched  in 
Taiwan  (the  Republic  of  China),  adding  anoth- 
er far-flung  address  to  Volkmann's  version  of 
the  College  Park  map. 


Joan  Patterson 
Named  Acting 
Executive  Director 
of  Aiumni  Programs 

Joan  Patterson,  who  has 
served  as  director  of 
alumni  travel  and  as 
associate  executive  director 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  has 
been  named  acting  executive 
director  of  the  Office  of  Aiumni 
Programs  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Patterson  became  assis- 
tant director  of  aiumni 
affairs  in  1972 
and  has  spent 
the  last  20 
years  involved 
with  alumni 
administration, 
including  coor- 
dinating special 
events  and  planning  trips 
for  alumni  traveiers. 

A 1966  graduate  of  the 
university,  Patterson  has  a 
long  affiliation  with  Coliege 
Park.  Her  father  was  a profes- 
sor here  and  her  husband’s 
grandfather,  J.M.  Patterson, 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  J.M.  Patterson 
Mali  on  campus  is  named 
after  him. 

She  succeeds  Loren  Taylor, 
who  came  to  the  university 
in  1990. 
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NOMINATION  FORM 
Alumni  Hall  of  Fame 


The  College  Park  Alumni  Association 
announces  the  establishment  of  an  exciting, 
new  tradition— the  first  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame, 
honoring  our  outstanding  graduates  for  their 
excellence  of  sustained  achievement  after 
graduation. 

The  College  Park  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation is  now  accepting  nomina- 
tions for  inductees  into  the 
Alumni  Hall  of  Fame. 

Induction  ceremonies  will 
take  place  on  Maryland 
Day,  March  25, 1995, 
and  thereafter  every  five 
(5)  years  (1995, 2000, 2005,  etc.) 

The  following  criteria  apply: 

• Nominees  must  have  received  at 
least  one  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

• Nominees  must  have  graduated  from 
UMCP  at  least  fifteen  (15)  years  prior  to  their 
nomination. 

• Nominees  must  have  achieved  or  demon- 
strated sustained  excellence  in  their  profes- 
sion or  field  of  endeavor  after  graduation. 

• Alumni  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
will  be  inducted  automatically. 


Nominees  may  be  recommended  by  the 
component  organizations  of  the  College  Park 
Alumni  Association,  deans  of  colleges  at 
UMCP,  and  the  vice  presidents  of  UMCP. 

Each  nominating  entity  can  nominate  up  to 
three  (3)  persons  within  any  given  nomination 
period.  Nominations  may  be  made 
posthumously.  You  may  use  the  nom- 
ination form  provided  and  mail  it 
to:  Office  of  Alumni  Pro- 
grams, University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College 
Park,  Maryland  20742-5425. 
(The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
May  1, 1993.) 

Because  of  the  extremely  long  process 
involved  in  researching  each  candidate,  nomi- 
nations are  being  taken  now  to  allow  for  the 
selection  of  inductees  one  year  before  the 
induction  ceremony  (1994  for  1995,  etc.);  and 
to  schedule  and  organize  the  ceremony.  For 
more  information,  contact  Gretchen  King, 
director  of  student  and  special  alumni  pro- 
grams, at  (301)  405-4674,  or  1-800-336-8627. 

Em 


The 

(Name  of  nominating  component  organization/official) 

wishes  to  nominate  the  following 
graduate  of  UMCP  for  induction  into 
the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame: 

NOMINEE: 

(If  female,  include  maiden  name/name  in  which  degree 
was  awarded) 

Address: 


Phone: 


UMCP  Degree(s): 

Year(s)  Received: 

If  deceased,  please  give  the  name  and 
address  of  a relative  or  other  person 
who  can  provide  information  about  this 
person’s  accomplishments. 

Name: 

Address:  


Phone: 


Please  include  a resume  or  brief  biography 
which  justifies  the  nomination  of  this  person 
for  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame.  Please  be  sure 
to  include  national  and  international  honors 
and  awards. 

Return  the  nomination  form  and 
information  to: 

Gretchen  D.  King 
Director  of  Student  and 
Special  Alumni  Programs 
Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
Univeristy  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742-5425 

Nominations  are  due  by  May  1, 1993,  to  be  considered 
for  induction  into  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame  in  March  1995. 
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College  of  Agriculture 


Fi 


Irankie  Schwenk,  who  received  her  doc- 
torate degree  in  agricultural  extension 
education  in  1983,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
Alumni  Chapter. 

Other  officers  include:  Pamela  King,  who 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  entomology 
in  1977  and  her  master's  degree  in  horticul- 
ture in  1987,  vice  president;  Jordan  Thomas, 
who  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  animal 
sciences  in  1981,  treasurer;  Gail  Yeiser,  who 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  human  ecol- 
ogy in  1975  and  her  master's  degree  in  agri- 
cultural extension  education  in  1982,  secre- 
tary; and  Bonnie  Tanner,  who  received  her 
master's  degree  in  agricultural  extension  edu- 
cation in  1975,  awards  committee  chair. 

Alumni  and  their  families  are  invited  to 
attend  Ag  Day  on  April  24  (the  rain  date  is 
April  25).  The  event  will  feature  student  orga- 
nizations from  all  across  campus. 

In  other  agriculture  alumni  news,  ! ,■ 

last  fall's  annual  Welcome  Picnic  for  / I i 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  / ! J jy 
was  attended  by  over  200  people. 

Also  participating  in  the  Welcome 
Picnic,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  ; 
the  college  and  alumni  chapter,  I 
were  students  from  the  College  of  | 

Human  Ecology  who  are  now  part  ' 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
newest  department.  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Food  Science  (HNFS). 

Following  the  Welcome  Picnic, 
the  board  of  directors  conducted  its  ’ ■ 
first  meeting  and  welcomed  two  rep-  ' 
resentatives  from  the  Human  Ecology 
Alumni  Board.  Career  exploration, 
communication  with  Human  Ecology 
alumni  and  the  annual  reunion  will  be 
the  focus  of  activities  for  the  1992-93 
board  of  directors. 

For  more  information  on  chapter 
activities,  contact  Gail  Yeiser  at  (301) 

405-2434. 


ENGINEERING 


College  of  Engineering 

The  Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  is  active- 
ly involved  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Engineering  Centennial,  which  will 
be  taking  place  in  1993-94  to  commemorate  100 
years  of  engineering  at  College  Park.  The  chapter  will 
be  supporting  Centennial  Year  of  Celebration  activities 
including  social  events,  lectures  and  presentations, 
outreach  efforts  to  local  schools,  and  award  presenta- 
tions. Additionally,  the  board  of  the  alumni  chapter  has 
pledged  to  raise  $100,000  to  endow  a scholarship  in 
honor  of  the  anniversary.  Alumni  interested  in  helping 
plan  activities,  participate  in  activities,  or  support  the 
scholarship  fund,  please  call  Pam  Stone  in  the  Engi- 
neering Dean’s  Office  at  (301)  405-3854. 

In  November,  past  presidents  of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  gathered  with  the 
. current  president  and  the  president-elect  for  dinner  at  the  Rossborough  Inn  to  cele- 
brate the  establishment  of  the  Past  Presidents  Club.  The  club  has  been  established 

/ 

to  offer  guidance  and  support  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Engi- 
neering Alumni  Chapter. 

- Plans  for  the  1993  annual  alumni  dinner  of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  had  not 

- been  finalized  at  the  time  of  publication,  but  the  dinner  will  take  place  in  late  May  or 
early  June  of  this  year.  Alumni  interested  in  more  information  can  again  contact  Pam 

Stone  at  (301)  405-3854. 


1994 


f 


School  of  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs'  Alumni  Chapter 
has  been  very  active  with  several  successful 
events  last  fall,  including  a tailgate  party  in 
September  that  was  attended  by  more  than 
50  people. 

Other  events  included  a gathering  on  Nov. 
3 at  the  then-uninhabited  new  College  of 
Business  and  Managment/School  of  Public 
Affairs  Building  to  watch  election  night 
returns.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  students,  joined  alumni  in 
watching  the  nation's  political  process  at  work. 

Recognizing  that  many  alumni  are 
involved  in  federal  government  activities,  the 


chapter  decided  to  hold  a happy  hour  that 
would  be  convenient  for  those  alumni  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  first  happy  hour  on 
"the  Hill"  took  place  at  Julio's  of  Capitol  Hill 
on  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E.,  and  was  well- 
attended.  The  chapter  is  planning  more 
events  of  this  type  in  the  future. 

Upcoming  activities  include  a spring  golf 
tournament.  Chapter  elections  will  be  held  in 
June  at  Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards.  For 
more  information  on  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs'  Alumni  Chapter,  call  chapter  presi- 
dent Ed  Trumbull  at  (410)  974-3004. 
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Traveling  Terrapins  Take  Right 

The  Traveling  Terrapins,  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park’s  new  travel  program,  was  launched  on  Nov.  1 at  the  annu- 
al Travel  Preview  event.  This  program,  complete  with  a custom- 
designed  logo,  will  create  a new  identity  for  College  Park  alumni  and 
friends  and  will  enhance  the  camaraderie  that  already  exists.  Do 
consider  traveling  on  one  of  the  seven  remaining  1993  tours  host-  ^ 
ed  by  the  College  Park  Alumni  Association.  All  tours  are 
open  to  current  Alumni  Association  members  and  their  families.  We 
welcome  friends  of  the  university  who  may  wish  to  travel  with  us;  they 
may  do  so  by  joining  us  as  associate  members.  For  more  information  about 
the  Traveling  Terrapins  program,  please  respond  by  returning  the  coupon  or  by  calling 
(301)  40&4678  or  (800)  336-8627. 


Canary  Islands  and  Morocco 

April  17-29 

Take  spring,  when  the  weather  is  at  its  most 
delightful.  Add  to  it  a colorful  collage  of 

scenery,  folklore,  food, 
people,  history  and 
culture  from  Morocco 
to  Spain.  Include  the 
Royal  Caribbean 
Cruise  Line's  Sun 
Viking  and  you  have 
the  makings  for  an 
exotic  cruise  vacation. 
Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Tenerife  and 
board  the  ship.  Ports  of  call  include:  Las  Pal- 
mas, Gran  Canaria;  Santa  Cruz,  La  Palmas; 
Arrecife,  Lanzarote;  Agadir  (Marrakech); 
Casablanca,  Morocco;  Gibraltar;  and 
Barcelona,  Spain.  From  $2,595  per  person 
includes:  free  or  reduced  airfare,  all  meals 
aboard  ship,  welcome/ farewell 
receptions. 

Travel  Agency:  Intrav 


Great  Rivers  of  Europe 
(Danube,  Main  and  Rhine) 
July  15-28 


There  is  something  magnificently  extravagant 
about  a river  cruise  past  Europe's  romantic 
castles,  quaint  village  churches,  lush  valleys 
and  vineyards.  Only  with  the  opening  of  the 
Danube  Canal  in  1992  is  it  possible  to  sail 
three  classic  rivers  of  Europe  in  one  continu- 
ous itinerary.  Ely  from  your  gateway  city  to 
Vienna  and  board  the  M.S.  Switzerland. 
Overnight  on  board  ship  in  Vienna.  Eor  the 
next  11  days  visit  the  following  ports  of  call. 
On  the  Danube:  Krems,  Melk,  and  Linz,  Aus- 
tria; plus  Passau,  Deggendorf,  and  Regens- 
burg, Germany.  On  the  Main  and  Rhine 
rivers:  Rothenburg,  Miltenberg,  Heidelberg, 
Rudesheim,  Koblenz,  Bonn  and  Cologne.  A 
special  highlight  is  a daytime  transit  of  the 
brand-new  Danube  Canal.  $3,999  per  person 
from  ]FK.  Price  includes  airfare,  all  meals 
aboard  river  boat,  welcome  and  farewell 
receptions. 

Travel  Agency:  Intrav 


Vienna— Parliament 
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Scandinavia 

July  27-August  10 


See  breathtaking  fjords  and  storybook  castles 
in  contrast  to  some  of  the  world's  most 
' sophisticated  cities.  Fly  from  Newark  to 
Copenhagen  and  spend  three  nights.  Board 
the  DFDS  Ship  and  cruise  overnight  to  Oslo. 
Enjoy  a city  tour  of  Oslo  and  then  motorcoach 
to  Ulvik,  Norway  for  two  nights.  Spend  a day 
cruising  the  fjords.  Transfer  to  Bergen  for  two 
nights  via  scenic  motorcoach,  Flam  Railway 
and  ferry.  Fly  from  Bergen  to  Stockholm  and 
\ spend  two  nights.  Then  enjoy  a two-night 
round-trip  Baltic  minicruise  to  Helsinki 
i aboard  the  deluxe  Silja  Cruise  Ship  before 
[ departing  for  home  from  Stockholm.  $3,499 
per  person  from  Newark.  Price  includes  air- 
fare, deluxe  or  first  class  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, American  breakfast  daily,  two  lunches, 
eight  dinners  and  city  sightseeing  tours. 

Optional  four-day /three-night  tour  to  St. 
Petersburg  available  from  Helsinki.  $899  per 
person  includes  first  class  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, breakfast  daily,  two  lunches,  three  din- 
ners and  sightseeing. 

Travel  Agency:  Vantage  Travel  Service 


Alaska 

July  31-Aug.  7 


If  you  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  an  in-depth,  close-up 
perspective  of  America's  Last 
Frontier,  join  us  on  the  100- 
passenger  Yorktoum  Clipper  as 
we  explore  wilderness  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
travel.  Zodiacs  permit  inti- 
mate encounters  with  the 
abundant  wildlife.  Along  the 
way  see  sub-alpine  flora  and 
fauna  amidst  rugged  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  that  rise 
steeply  from  the  water's  edge.  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  Prince  Rupert  and  board  the 
Yorktown  Clipper  for  an  eight-day/ seven- 
night  cruise.  Ports  of  call  and  highlights 
include:  Misty  Fjords;  Wrangell;  Sitka, 
Sawyer  Glaciers;  Pybus  Bay/Tracy  Arm; 
Glacier  Bay  National  Park;  Haines /Skagway; 
and  Juneau.  Disembark  in  Juneau  for  the 


flight  home.  From  $1,950  per  person  plus  air 
fare.  Price  includes  all  meals  aboard  ship, 
welcome/ farewell  cocktail  parties  and  din- 
ners and  lectures  by  naturalists. 

Optional  five-day/ four-night  Alaskan 
Heartland  Adventure  Pre-Cruise  Tour 
includes:  One  night  in  Anchorage,  two  nights 
in  Denali  National  Park,  and  one  night  in 
Fairbanks.  Fly  from  Fairbanks  to  Prince 
Rupert.  $915  per 
person  includes 
airfare,  first  class 
hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  one 
lunch. 

Travel  Agency: 

Clipper  Cruise  line 


Scotland  and  England,  Too 

Featuring  the  Military  Tattoo  in  Edinburgh 

Aug.  9-16 


View  the  spectacular  Military  Tattoo  in  Edin- 
burgh and  live  as  Lord  or  Lady  of  an  English 
Manor  House  in  England!  Fly  from  your  gate- 
way city  to  London  and  proceed  to  the 
Berystede  Manor  House.  Enjoy  a morning  at 
leisure  before  visiting  Windsor  Castle.  The 
next  day  proceed  to  Chester  visiting  Oxford, 
the  Costswolds  and  Straford-upon-Avon 
enroute.  Overnight  in  Chester,  the  ancient 
walled  city  founded  by  the  Romans  in  79 
A.D.  Cross  the  border  into  Scotland  and 
arrive  at  Edinburgh.  Over  the  next  three  days 
and  nights,  explore  Edinburgh,  the  legendary 
lake  of  Loch  Lomond  and  St.  Andrews,  best 
known  for  golf.  A highlight  of  your  stay  will 


be  viewing  the  world  famous  Military  Tattoo 
on  the  floodlit  Esplanade  in  front  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  This  event  features  Highland 
dancing  and  a parade  of  Scottish  regiments 
on  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten.  Motor- 
coach back  to  the  Windsor-Ascot  area  via  the 
coast  road  of  the  North  Sea.  Visit  York,  one  of 
the  most  charming  cities  in  Europe  and  site  of 
England's  largest  cathedral.  Overnight  at  the 
Berystede  Manor  House  before  flying  home. 
$1,795  per  person  includes  airfare,  deluxe  and 
first  class  hotel  accommodations  and  break- 
fast and  dinner  daily. 

Travel  Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Agency 
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Mediterranean/Black  Sea  Cruise 

Italy-Malta-Greece- 

Turkey-Ukraine 

August  17-31 

Treat  yourself  to  13  nights  on  the  "ultra- 
deluxe plus"  Crystal  Harmony  cruising  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas.  Fly  from  JFK 
or  your  gateway  city  to  Rome  and  board  the 
ship.  Ports  of  call  include:  Naples/Capri, 

Italy;  Valletta,  Malta;  Heraklion  (Crete), 
Greece;  Rhodes,  Greece;  Athens,  Greece; 
Kusadasi,  Turkey;  Yalta,  Ukraine;  Odessa, 
Ukraine;  and  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Fly  home 
from  Istanbul.  From  $4,859  per  person  from 
JFK.  Price  includes  airfare,  all  meals  aboard 
the  ship,  welcome/ farewell  receptions 
and  dinners. 

Two-night  Pre-Cruise  Rome  or  Post- 
Cruise  Istanbul  optional  extensions  are 
available. 

Travel  Agency:  intrav 


Fiow  would  you  like  to  explore  the  "land 
down  under?"  Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to 
Los  Angeles  and  on  to  Auckland,  the  "City  of 
Sails"  for  two  nights.  Fly  on  to  (Queenstown 
in  the  heart  of  New  Zealand's  "Goldrush" 
country,  with  legends  as  well  as  picturesque 
vistas.  After  a two-night  stay,  motorcoach  to 
the  Hermitage  Resort  at  the  foot  of  spectacu- 
lar Mt.  Cook.  Continue  through  magnificent 
scenic  countryside  to  Christ  Church,  "the 
most  English  town  outside  of  England."  Next 
on  your  itinerary  is  a flight  to  Australia's 
"Garden  State,"  Victoria,  and  its  charming 
capital,  Melbourne,  for  a three-night  stay. 
Erom  Melbourne,  fly  to  your  final  destination, 
Sydney,  for  four  nights;  $3,949  per  person 
from  Los  Angeles  or  $4,259  from  BWl.  Price 
includes  airfare,  American  breakfast  daily,  six 
lunches,  six  dinners,  sN  sightseeing  tours  and 
six  receptions. 


Optional  four-day /four-night 
post-trip  to  Cairns  and  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef.  $699  per  person  includes 
airfare  from  Sydney  to  Cairns,  deluxe 
hotel  accommodations,  full  breakfast  daily 
and  full-day  excursion  to  Great  Barrier  Reef 
and  welcome  reception. 


South  Pacific 

November  4-21 


Travel  Agency:  Vantage 


The  safety  of  our  passengers  is  of  utmost  importance.  Final  spon- 
sorship of  any  1993  tour  is  subject  to  the  favorable  social  and 
political  climate  of  the  destination. 


For  more  infomation,  or  to  receive  detailed  brochures, 
call  or  return  the  1993  tour  coupon  to: 


Joan  Patterson 

Traveling  Terrapins 

University  of  Maryland 

Rossborough  Inn 

College  Park,  MD  20742-5425 

(301)  405-4676  or 

1-800-336-8627 


Graduate  of  (College) 

ClassAear 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone (H) 

(0) 

Quoted  prices  include  airfare  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  hotels, 

>./  meals  aboard  cruises  and  other  featured  meals,  parties,  transporta- 
tion, and  special  programs  as  noted.  Prices  are  based  on  double  occu- 
pancy and  are  subject  to  change. 


I 

ta-  I 


Check  the  tours  which  interest  you: 

□ Alaska 

□ Canary  Islands  and  Morocco 

□ England  and  Scotland 

□ Great  Rivers  of  Europe 


□ Mediterranean/Black  Sea  Cruise 

□ Scandinavia 

□ South  Pacific 


n I am  a current  dues-paying  member  of  the 
College  Park  Alumni  Association. 

□ I am  an  Associate  Member. 

□ I am  not  a current  member.  Please  send  me  a membership  application. 

Eligibility:  tours  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Asociation,  Inc. 
are  open  to  alumni,  their  families  and  friends.  Non-members  and  friends  of  the  university  are  wel- 
come but  may  be  asked  to  join  the  alunni  association  as  a regular  or  associate  member. 


I 

I 


J 
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cuss  lOIES 


OBrrUARlES 

’SO 

Richard  T Shortess,  BSOS,  died 
June  9, 1992,  following  an  opera- 
tion to  implant  an  A.I.C.D. 

’59 

Johrt  C.  Cochran,  BMGT,  died 
Sept.  5, 1991.  He  owned  an 
accounting  practice  for  31  years  in 
Chestertown,  Md. 

’65 

Alan  Gomberg,  ENGR,  died  in 
June  1992  at  Ridgewood  Court 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Attle- 
boro, Mass.,  after  a long  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children. 
Dawn  and  David;  his  mother, 
Ruth;  his  sisters,  Ruth  Washburn 
and  Susan  Gomberg— Borodkin; 
and  his  brother,  Neil. 

TO 

Andrea  Elizabeth  Wrightson, 

EDUC,  an  award-winning  teacher 
at  Hyattsville  Middle  School,  died 
Dec.  30, 1992,  at  Holy  Cross  Hos- 
pital. She  was  43. 

Raised  in  Potomac,  Md., 
Wrightson  received  her  B.A.  in 
education  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  in  1970 
and  ner  master's  degree  in  1975. 
She  joined  the  Prince  George's 
public  school  system  as  a teacher 
in  1970. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
John  William  Wrightson,  and  their 
three  children,  Alyson,  Gillian 
and  Meredith  Wrightson;  and  her 
parents,  Earle  Palmer  Brown  and 
Barbara  McLoughlin  Brown. 

74 

Richard  Frail,  BSOS,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Chairman  in  Parsip- 

H,  N.J.,  died  in  August  199Z 
,,  40,  died  in  his  sleep,  possi- 
bly of  a heart  attack.  Prail,  who 
was  single,  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents and  brother. 


’36 


Warren  Evans,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  '47, 
Ed.D.  '53,  taught  for  43  years  at 
Frederick  County  Community  Col- 
lege, Trenton  State  College  and 
Northwestern  University  of 
Louisiana.  He  is  now  retired  and 
living  in  Frederick,  Md. 


Charles  W.  Poole,  ENGR,  recently  cel- 
ebrated his  55th  wedding  anniversary 
with  wife  Naomi.  He  is  retired. 


’41 

Bert  W.  Anspon  was  named  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
an  award  given  to  CPAs  who  have 
been  memoers  of  the  institute  for  40 
years.  Anspon  is  a member  of  the 
Honorary  Accounting  Society  and 
resides  in  Pittsburg,  Texas. 

’49 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  AGRI,  was  recently 
featured  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  his 
lifetime  devotion  to  plant  research.  In 
1992  he  received  the  Arthur  Hoyt 
Scott  Horticulture  and  Garden 
Award,  one  of  many  awards  during 
his  career.  His  specialty  has  been  how 
plants  interact  with  humans,  leading 
to  his  use  of  gardening  as  social  thera- 
py in  low-income  housing  projects  in 
New  York  City  and  Chicago.  Lewis 
resides  in  Lisle,  111. 

’50 

Louis  Milton  Hause  Jr.,  BMGT,  retired 
from  Bendix/ Allied-Signal  after  35 
years.  He  is  a director  of  the  B&O 
Railroad  Historical  Society. 

’5L 

John  A.  Schuyler,  BSOS,  '80  M.A.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Directors  of  Law 
Enforcement  Standards  and  Training 
(lADLEST).  He  is  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  police  and  correctional 
training  commissions.  Gov.  William 
Donald  Schaefer  described  Schuyler's 
election  as  "another  example  of  Mary- 
land's leadership  in  providing  exem- 
plary public  safety  professionals." 
Prior  to  state  service,  Schuyler  served 
in  Vietnam,  as  an  instructor  at  the  U.S. 


Naval  Academy,  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  retiring  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1970  with  the 
rank  of  major. 


’54 

Edward  Albert  Charron,  BSOS,  retired 
from  CSX  Transportation  Law 
Department  as  senior  counsel.  He  is 
appreciating  retirement  with  travel, 
golf,  piano,  reading,  civic  activities 
and  consulting. 

Julia  Antrim  Laylon,  EDUC,  recently 
retired  from  the  Hartford  County 
School  System. 

’55 

George  F.  Atwell,  BMGT,  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  Leesburg  Town 
Council  in  Leesburg,  Va.  He  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  town's 
finance  committee  and  as  a member 
of  the  airport  commission. 


William  C.  Austin  Jr.,  BMGT,  retired 
as  a director  for  WSSC  after  31  years, 
and  has  started  a second  career  as  an 
associate  broker  for  Prudential  Pre- 
ferred Properties  in  his  home  town  of 
Burtons  ville,  Md. 

John  B.  Dietz,  ENGR,  is  the  new  direc- 
tor of  engineering  for  Panda  Energy 
Corp.  He  will  direct  all  technical  and 
engineering  cogeneration  power  plant 
activities  for  the  Dallas-based  inae- 
pendent  power  company.  Recently 
Dietz  was  honored  as  Engineer  of 
the  Year  by  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers'  West  Texas 
region. 


Edward  Gerard  Baker,  ARHU,  retired 
in  1990  after  31  years  as  general  fore- 
man at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

He  now  works  as  project  super- 
visor for  Chesapeake  Bulk 
Stevedores  Inc.  in  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Singing  Chorus  of  the 
Chesapeake  for  26  years. 


’56 

Oscar  W.  Mueller  Jr.,  BSOS,  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
Improvement,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  awarded  the  presidential 
rank  of  Meritorious  Executive  in  1992 
for  superior  accomplishment  in  public 
service. 

’58 


George  D.  Hogan,  ENGR,  retired  from 
NASA  after  28  years.  He  is  now  a 


Robert  L.  deZafra,  Ph.D.,  spent  two 
months  in  the  Antarctic  studying  the 
ozone  layer.  DeZafra  has  been  ^ected 
to  the  International  Ozone  Commis- 
sion, a unit  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Meteorology  and  Atmo- 
spheric Physics.  He  is  a professor  of 
pnysics  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stonybrook. 


AGRI 

= College  of  Agriculture 

ARCH 

= School  of  Architecture 

ARHU 

= College  of  Arts  & Humanities 

BMGT 

= College  of  Business 

& Management 

BSOS 

= College  of  Behavioral  & 

Social  Sciences 

CLIS 

= College  of  Library 

& Information  Senrices 

CMPS 

= College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC 

= College  of  Education 

ENGR 

= College  of  Engineering 

GRAD 

= Graduate  School 

HUEC 

= College  of  Human  Ecology 

JOUR 

= College  of  Journalism 

LFSC 

= College  of  Life  Sciences 

PERH 

= College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 
& Health 

PUAF 

= School  of  Public  Affairs 

UGS 

= Undergraduate  Studies 
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ClASSIOTES 


*62 

Carmine  D.  Blades,  ARHU,  the  athlet- 
ic director  at  St.  Mary's  High  School, 
won  the  Athletic  Director  of  the  Year 
award  of  the  Maryland  State  Directors 
Association  in  1992. 

Linda  J.  Jacobs,  EDUC,  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
is  the  director  of  the  Harbour  School 
for  Learning  Disabled  Children  in 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Amalie  Hafer  Frank,  GRAD, 
is  the  senior  minister  of  Unity  of 
Washington  in  Washington,  D.C. 

She  was  ordained  at  65  and  is  now 
81  years  old. 

*63 

Mary  Lou  Anderson,  EDUC,  fills  her 
life  with  traveling,  reading,  writing, 
and  enjoying  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, since  retirement  from  the 
Montgomery  County  School  System 
in  1986. 

William  R.  Godwin,  AGRI,  former 

C'  lent  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Governors,  is  now  operating 
as  a private  consultant,  helping  farm- 
ers and  equipment  dealers  associated 
with  the  dairy  industry.  Godwin 
has  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
dairy  business. 

*64 

Ralph  E.  Collins  III,  ENGR,  is  presi- 
dent of  R.E.  Collins  Association  Inc., 
past  president  of  the  Society  of  Eire 
Protection  Engineers,  past  governor  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engi- 
neering Societies,  among  others.  He 
has  seven  children  and  seven  grand- 
children. 

’G5 

David  R.  Henderson,  BSOS,  M.A.  '69, 
has  been  the  acting  director  of  educa- 
tion for  the  state  correctional  institu- 
tion at  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  since  1989.  He 
is  responsible  for  post-riot  educational 
program  development. 


*66 

Warren  LG.  Koontz,  ENGR,  is  on  a 
two-year  assignment  for  AT&T  Net- 
work Systems  in  the  Netherlands. 

He  will  be  living  with  his  wife 
Rebecca  in  Baarn. 

Andrew  McDonald,  PERH,  M.A.,  the 
Diamondhack's  pick  for  Best  All- 
Around  Athlete  in  1958,  is  the  director 
of  the  Essex  Community  College 
Eoundation,  taking  it  to  $1  million  in 
assets  in  just  three  years.  Prior  to 
fundraising,  he  was  an  athlete,  teacher 
and  administrator  at  Essex. 

Peter  Hanson  Michael,  ENGR,  is  the 
president  of  Michael  Consulting 
Group,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  He 
has  taught  business  courses  at 
California  State  University  in 
Sacramento  since  1984. 

John  H.  Staehlin,  ENGR, 
a consulting  engineer 
with  Westinghouse 
Corporation  in  Bal- 
timore, earned  the 
Charles  Russ  Richards 
Award  of  the  the 
American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  for  out- 
standing achievement  during  20 
years  or  more  following  graduation. 
He  is  a former  president  of  Lehigh 
University. 


Ellyn  Bache,  ARHU,  M.A.,  won  the 
1992  Willa  Gather  Eiction  Prize  for  The 
Value  of  Kindness,  her  collection  of 
short  stories.  The  prize  for  the  nation- 
wide competition  includes  a $1,000 
cash  award  and  publication  by  Heli- 
con Nine  Editions,  a not-for-profit 
small  press.  Bach  is  the  author  of 
Culture  Clash,  Safe  Passage  and  Festival 
in  Fire  Season.  Sne  lives  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

Douglas  L.  Brown,  BMGT,  recently 
received  Omaha's  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity College  Eoundation  Award 
for  teaching  excellence.  Brown  was 
cited  for  his  ability  to  impart  years  of 

Krofessional  experience  to  students. 

[e  is  describea  by  his  students  as  "an 
excellent  mentor"  and  a teacher  "who 
makes  learning  fun." 


A Concern  for  Justice 

In  the  late  1970s,  Susan  Souder 
spent  some  of  her  free  time  work- 
ing the  phones  at  the  downtown 
headquarters  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women,  lobbying  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment's 
adoption  into  law. 

To  her  disappointment,  the  ERA  never  passed,  but  neither  did 
her  interest  in  women's  issues,  which  was  soon  joined  by  an  interest 
in  law.  As  a junior  in  the  history  Honors  program,  Souder  wrote  a 
paper  on  Franklin  Roosevelt's  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
learned  how  change  could  come  from  more  than  just  phone  calls. 

"When  I first  began  at  Maryland  I had  not  identified 
a particular  interest  in  law  school,"  she  says.  "But  the 
more  I studied  history  the  more  I saw  the  impact  of 
the  judicial  system  on  our  society." 

After  graduating  with  her  bachelor's  degree 


in  history  in  1978,  she  earned  a law  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1981,  then  eventually 
wove  her  passion  for  fighting  unequal  treatment 
into  her  career. 

As  an  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
in  the  early  1980s,  frequent  travel  kept  her  out  of  most 
extracurricular  causes.  But  once  Souder  settled  in  as  a partner  in 
the  Baltimore  firm  of  Gordon,  Feinblatt,  Rothman,  Hoffberger  and 
Hollander,  she  quickly  grew  active  in  women's  groups.  Today,  she 
is  both  the  president-elect  of  the  Women's  Bar  Association  of  Mary- 
land, and  current  president  of  the  Executive  Women's  Network, 
which  helps  create  an  "old  boys'  network"  for  professional  women. 

"The  Women's  Bar  Association  is  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
interests  of  women  in  our  judicial  system,"  Souder  says.  "We're 
very  active  in  combatting  gender  bias." 

The  group  most  recently  gathered  hundreds  of  volunteers  as 
part  of  their  "court  watch"  program.  In  concert  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  program  sends  volunteers  in  to  observe  court- 
room proceedings,  then  has  them  fill  out  forms  which  rate  the 
court's  treatment  of  women  in  many  different  forms— including  as 
judges,  lawyers,  jurors  and  litigants. 

"We  hope  to  pubhsh  our  report  by  the  end  of  this  year,"  says 
Souder.  "One  of  my  tasks  as  president  next  year  will  be  coming  up 
with  a set  of  recommendations  to  complete  that  work." 

While  not  as  glamorous  as  phone  work  at  the  NOW  headquar- 
ters, Souder's  history  studies  at  College  Park  taught  her  that  the 
judicial  system  is  one  of  the  important  places  history  can  be  made — 
or  changed. 

—Adina  Gewirtz 
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Dorothy  Selden  Pickard,  GRAD, 
retired  in  July  1992,  after  teaching 
strings  and  orchestra  in  Prince 
George's  County  public  schools  for 
the  last  25  years.  Over  the  years,  her 
orchestras  won  awards  in  county, 
state  and  international  festivals.  She 
has  won  many  personal  awards 
including  outstanding  teacher  in  P.G. 
County  and  Outstanding  Maryland 
Music  Educator. 

Joseph  R.  Trocino,  ARHU,  joins 
alumnus  George  Atwell,  class  of  '55, 
as  a recent  electee  to  the  Leesburg 
Town  Council  in  Leesburg,  Va.  He  is 
also  president  of  First  Potomac  Realty 
Co.  and  vice  chairman  of  Leesburg's 
Economic  Development  Advisory 
Committee. 

’68 

John  Edward  Grassie,  BSOS,  is  cur- 
rently the  producer  of  NBC-TV's 
show,  "Dateline." 

71 

George  Janies  Weise,  BMGT,  is  cur- 
rently the  staff  director  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  for  the  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

72 

David  F.  Bell,  ARHU,  was  selected  to 
the  highly  competitive  Leadership 
Virginia  Executive  Development  Pro- 
gram (LVA).  He  is  the  director  of  the 
Audio  Visuals  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Alexander  G.  Carson  Jr.,  BSOS,  is  the 
family  division  manager  for  Glouces- 
ter, Cumberland  & Salem  County 
Superior  Courts  in  New  Jersey,  with 
17  years  of  judicial  experience.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges 
Association.  Carson  has  served  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  campus  public  pol- 
icy program  since  its  inception.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
Woodbury,  N.J. 

Harvey  E.  Bale  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  is  currently 
the  senior  vice  president  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. In  1986  he  received  the  Presi- 
dential Distinguished  Service  Award, 
the  highest  award  in  the  senior  execu- 
tive service,  the  top-ranking  corps  in 
the  federal  service. 


Gordon  C.  Handle,  BSOS,  is  the  co- 
founder and  treasurer  of  Centre 
Pathology  Associates.  He  established 
the  Fine  Needle  Aspiration  Biopsy 
Service  in  1985. 

Jeffrey  Leaf,  ENGR,  finished  his  first 
war  as  a high  school  teacher  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  for 
Science  and  Technology  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  He  is  a referee  for  NCAA 
Division  1 Football,  and  writes  a 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
column  on  sports. 
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Katie  Brannigan,  ARHU,  recently 
received  the  1992  Goddard  Award  for 
Exceptional  Achievement  at  NASA's 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Lynch 
was  recognized  for  her  leadership  in 
Hubble  Space  Telescope  management 
activities. 
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Michael  Goss,  ENGR,  formed  a 
consulting  structural  engineering 
firm,  Rathgeeber/Goss  Associates,  in 
Rockville,  Md.  He  is  also  president 
of  Harmony  Hills  Elementary 
School  PTA. 

Robert  N.  McCauley,  BSOS,  was 
appointed  senior  research  officer  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  and  assigned  to  the  research 
area.  He  has  published  several  arti- 
cles on  international  banking  for  the 
bank's  Quarterly  Review.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City. 
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Daniel  Gustav  Blum,  LFSC,  ran  for  the 

office  of  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
convention  for  Jerry  Brown,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "We  lost," 
writes  Daniel. 

Marsha  C.  Carey,  M.L.S.,  has  been  on 
the  reference  staff  of  the  main  library 
at  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  since  April  1992. 

Judith  G.  Lippincott,  BSOS,  was  issued 
a patent  for  a veterinary  restraint  col- 
lar to  reduce  anxiety  in  animals  expe- 
riencing injury  or  trauma.  A lifelong 
lover  of  animals,  she  has  licensed  a 
company  to  manage  her  invention. 


William  C.  Quarles,  BSOS,  was  recent- 
ly nominated  as  a U.S.  District  Court 
of  Maryland  judge.  He  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  D.C.  firm  of 
Venable,  Baetjer,  Howard  & Civiletti 
since  1986. 
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Bill  Bronrott,  BSOS,  M.A.  '80, 
received  the  David  Apter  Memorial 
Award  from  the  Public  Relations  Soci- 
ety of  America  for  exemplary  practice 
of  public  relations  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Bronrott  was  honored  for  his 
longtime  advocacy  of  greater  high- 
way and  vehicle  safety.  In  1983,  he 
cofounded  the  Washington  Regional 
Alcohol  Program  (WRAP)  to  combat 
alcohol-impaired  driving  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 
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Pedro  S.  Hurtado,  Ph.D.,  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  at  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Tecnnology.  He  recently  spent  a sum- 
mer in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  as  a man- 
agement consultant. 

Marine  Capt.  Joseph  Molofsky  was 

deployed  to  the  island  of  Okinawa, 
Japan,  for  six  months  of  readiness 
training.  The  Marines  and  sailors  of 
Molofsky's  command  are  known  as 
"America's  Batallion." 
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Ricardo  Allen,  LFSC/PERH,  is  a 
senior  chemistry  training  supervisor 
at  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 


Diane  P.  Herndon, 

BMGT,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  partnership  in 
Ernst  & Young,  an  inter- 
national professional 
services  firm.  Herndon 
joined  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  firm  in  1988.  She 
is  on  the  tax  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Builders  and 
Contractors,  and  is  trea- 
surer of  the  Argyle 
Country  Club. 


Annette  Brody  Ludwick, 

ARHU,  just  completed  a 
sculpture  for  the  B'nai 
Shalom  of  Olnev  Con- 
gregation, which  is 
hanging  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. Ludwick  also  has  a 
sculpture  in  the  Temple 
Emannuel,  and  in  other 
synagogues. 


Darcy  Lonsdale,  Ph.D.,  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony- 
brook's  Marine  Sciences  Research 
Center,  has  been  appointed  chairper- 
son of  the  endowment  fund  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Society  of  Limnol- 
ogv  and  Oceanography.  He  lives  in 
Northport,  N.Y. 


Mark  A.  Casso,  BMGT,  recently 
became  the  deputy  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Consulting 
Engineers  Council,  a national  trade 
association  representing  private  engi- 
neering consulting  firms. 


Cathy  R.  Clark  Grande,  JOUR,  and 
husband  Samuel  became  the  proud 
parents  of  Dominick  Clark  Grande  on 
Jan.  8, 1992. 
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Jimmy  Roberts,  ARHU,  ESPN's  New 
York-based  correspondent,  recently 
won  two  awards  for  the  network's 
studio  programming.  One  was  for  a 
feature  on  mami  Dolphin  Greg  Baty, 
his  wife  and  the  man  who  stalked  foer. 
Another,  for  "Outside  the  Lines,"  a 
feature  on  steroids,  earned  an  Emmy 
Award  in  the  sports  journalism  cate- 
gory. This  is  Robert's  seventh  Emmy. 


Ye-Ling  Wang,  LFSC,  is  now  an  envi- 
ronmental engineer  at  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command. 
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Michael  Howard  Burgoyne,  ENGR, 
is  the  managing  partner  of  law  af 
Gallagher,  May  & Burgoyne. 

His  son,  Michael  ]r.,  attended  his 
first  Terp  football  game  last  fall, 
Burgoyne  reports. 


Jannie  Lathan,  ENGR,  M.A.,  was  rec- 
ognized by  Dollars  and  Sense,  a Chica- 
go-based magazine,  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's best  and  Brightest  young  business 
and  professional  women.  Lathan  is  a 
manager  with  McDonnell  Douglas 
Helicopter  Co.,  and  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Actor's  The- 
ater of  Phoenix. 


tects  and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Naval 
Submarine  League,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers.  Gunter,  a 
native  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  will  continue 
his  career  as  a manager  with  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding. 
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Edward  J.  Burke,  ENGR,  married 
Shirley  Lucke  in  May  1992.  He  is  a 
project  engineer  at  Kovacs,  Whitney, 
White  & Associates. 


Angelique  A.  Pefinis-Newport,  BSOS, 
was  recently  featured  with  her  hus- 
band, Joel,  as  an  interfaith  couple  in 
a national  PBS  documentary,  "Wat- 
tenberg:  Trends  in  the  '90s."  Footage 
of  their  wedding  was  included. 

She  is  Greek  Orthodox  and  he  is  Pres- 
bvterian. 


Deborah  Ellen  Mack-Incangelo,  JOUR, 
is  an  attorney  with  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  at  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 


Inas  Zakl  El-Sabban,  LFSC,  now 
works  as  a management  analyst  with 
the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Education  in  the 
applicant  systems  division  of  student 
financial  aid  programs. 
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Dean  E.  Baird,  LFSC,  received  board 
certification  in  diagnostic  radiology 
by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology 
in  June  1992. 


Carmetta  O’Brien  Bouchard,  EDUC, 
earned  her  M.  A.  in  counseling  psy- 
chology from  Bowie  State  and  is  now 
employed  by  Prince  George's  Com- 
munity College. 
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Linda  Maraniss,  EDUC,  is  the  Center 
for  Marine  Conserx'ation's  education- 
al director,  responsible  for  the  annual 
"Be  a Beach  Buddy"  program,  which 
cleans  up  Texas  beacnes  of 
dangerous  debris.  Her  work 


Robert  L.  Gunter,  ENGR,  recently 
received  a master's  degree  in  systems 
engineering  from  Virginia  Tech  at 
Hampton  Roads.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 


Victor Daniel  Hughes,  BSOS,  has  been 
awarded  the  F.B.I.  Director's  Award 
for  outstanding  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence investigation.  He  is  now  an 
F.B.I.  investigative  specialist. 


has  helped  get  legislation 
passed  making  it  illegal 
for  ships  to  dispose  of 
plastic  trash  at  sea. 

She  lives  in  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Alisa  J.  Blitz-Seibert, 

LFSC,  recently  gradu- 
ated from  the  Uni- 
formed Services 
University  of 
the  Health 
Sciences,  the 
nation's 
only  uni- 
formed medi- 
cal school.  The 
school  pre- 
pares students 
as  career 
physicians  in 
the  armed 
forces. 


George  W.  Hyde  III,  ENGR,  received 
his  Maryland  professional  engineer's 
license  and  is  currently  involved  in 
commercial,  residential  and  institu- 
tional site  development  design  with 
McCrone  Inc.  He  lives  in  Dorchester 
County,  Md. 


Michael  J.  Nusca,  M.S.,  recently 
began  part-time  Ph.D.  studies  at 
UMCP  in  aerospace  engineering.  He 
works  for  a U.S.  Army  research  labra- 
tory  in  Maryland. 


Eileen  Frances  O'Connor-Patten  mar- 
ried Paul  Patten  on  April  25, 1992. 
She  is  a computer  system  administra- 
tor at  Contract  Carpet  Resource  Inc. 


Maria  A.  Sese,  APDS,  married 
Christopher  John  Paul,  APDS, 
this  past  summer.  Both  are  graphic 
designers  at  Creative  Services  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park. 


Joseph  Lee  Staton,  LFSC,  M.S., 
recently  received  his  Ph.D.  in  environ- 
mental and  evolutional  biology 
from  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana. 


Joy  Allison  Zucker,  ARHU,  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  Washington's  Channel  8 
Morning  News.  She  also  produces  an 
entertainment  interview  show,  "Ed 
Walker's  Washington." 
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Gordon  Byron  Browning,  EDUC,  was 
promoted  to  director  of  pupil  services 
and  computer  technology  at  Kent 
County  Public  Schools  in  Maryland. 


Nang  Lorraine  Jensen,  LFSC,  is  "hav- 
ing a blast"  working  as  an  aerospace 
engineer  and  chemist  at  NASA's  God- 
dard Space  Flight  Center. 


Maria  N.  Chairavalle  Malta,  JOUR, 
was  married  last  year,  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  expected  her  first 
child  in  January. 


Scott  Schluederberg,  BSOS,  has 
been  appointed  investment  specialist 
at  Chase  Bank  of  Maryland's 
Pikesville  branch. 


Maryland  Agricultural  College 
Football  Champions  1893-94. 
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A Passion  for  Learning  and  Music 


Joan  Singer  Spicknall  has  music  in 
her  blood,  or,  as  she  likes  to  put  it,  in 
her  ears. 

Spicknall,  who  was  College  Park's 
first  recipient  of  the  Doctor  of  Music 
Arts  degree  in  piano  performance,  peda- 
gogy and  music  literature  in  1974,  comes 
from  a family  of  people  passionate  about 
two  things:  music  and  education. 

Spicknall  has  combined  those  pas- 
sions in  her  own  school,  the  Suzuki 
Music  School  of  Howard  County,  Maryland,  Inc.,  where  she  teaches 
the  Suzuki  "mother  tongue"  method  of  music. 

Created  by  Shinichi  Suzuki  and  introduced  in  this  country  in  the 
1960s,  the  method  encourages  children  as  young  as  three  to  absorb 
music  by  listening  to  it  for  at  least  two  hours  a day,  while  learning  to 
play  an  instrument  by  heart. 

"The  idea  is  to  become  so  familiar  with  the  music  that  you  hum 
it,"  says  Spicknall.  "If  I can  borrow  a computer  term,  it  becomes  sort 
of  user-friendly." 

Spicknall  discovered  the  method  about  10  years  after  getting  her 
doctorate.  She'd  been  looking  for  a research  project  to  do  "basically 
for  fun"  that  would  improve  the  quality  of  learning.  Her  son  was 
learning  a modified  Suzuki  method  in  elementary  school,  and  Spick- 
nall wondered  if  it  couldn't  be  applied  to  older  students  as  well.  So 


she  returned  to  Hornbake  Library  at  College  Park  and  researched  the 
method  in  the  music  journals  there. 

For  Spicknall,  music  and  education  naturally  go.together.  Her 
mother,  Rhoda,  has  been  a member  of  the  Washington  Music  Teach- 
ers Association  for  25  years.  Her  daughter,  Lisa,  a recent  College  Park 
graduate,  plays  the  violin,  viola  and  piano,  while  her  son  Rick,  a high 
school  senior,  plays  the  cello  and  the  electric  bass. 

The  family  emphasis  on  learning  spurred  Spicknall  to  open  her 
own  school  after  being  trained  in  the  Suzuki  method.  In  1988,  she 
founded  the  Suzuki  school,  which  now  has  anywhere  from  65  to  120 
students  a semester. 

"My  education  at  Maryland  . . . further  developed 
academic  curiosity  and  the  interest  in  helping 
people  learn  better,"  says  Spicknall.  "That 
was  definitely  a seed  that  was  planted 
while  1 was  there  and  maybe  it  evolved." 

Her  school  is  also  evolving,  in  the 
tradition  of  expanded  learning,  to  offer 
music  education  and  ethnic  music  courses. 

Soon,  Spicknall  hopes  to  branch  out  to  other 
areas  in  the  state. 

For  her,  the  Suzuki  method,  which  makes  learn- 
ing music  a hfelong  process,  is  a perfect  reflection  of  her  own  life- 
long passion  for  learning  and  music. 

—Adina  Gewirtz 


Maria-Luanna  Bozzolo  Shibuya,  BSOS, 
married  Peter  Shibuya  in  November 
1992.  She  expects  her  Ph.D.  in  philos- 
ophy in  June. 

Gail  O’Neill  Skinner,  JOUR,  is  a finan- 
cial analyist  with  Fannie  Mae  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  is  currently 
attending  Johns  Hopkins  University's 
masters  program  in  information  tech- 
nology management. 

Robin  D.  Ziek,  ARCH,  works  for  the 
Maryland  Historical  Trust  and  expect- 
ed her  first  child  in  January. 
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Christopher  E.  Allen,  JOUR,  has  joined 
Coleman  & Pellet  Inc.  public  relations 
counseling  firm  as  an  account  execu- 
tive. Clients  include  Merck  & Co., 
Hoffman-LaRoche  Inc.  and  BMW. 
Allen  was  recently  engaged  to  Victo- 
ria Popolo,  a fellow  PR  person. 

Marsha  Millonig  Friedman,  M B A., 

was  promoted  to  director  of  the  Dis- 
tribution Logistics  Division  at  Nation- 
al Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
joining  other  division  heads  as  part  of 
the  management  team. 


Eugene  David  Guerrero-Martin,  M.S. 
ENGR,  married  Peggy  Jancuk  ('88 
LFSC)  in  April,  1992.  Gene  loves  his 
job  at  NASA,  and  Peggy  completed 
medical  school  in  May  of  1991 

Frank  E.  Hinzman  Jr.,  BSOS,  is  the 
"proud  new  father"  of  Frank  E.  Hinz- 
man 111,  born  March  3, 1992.  He  has 
been  a UPS  driver  in  Burtonsville  for 
10  years. 

Jaya  Koilpillai,  JOUR,  M.A.,  is  work- 
ing in  media  relations  for  GTE.  Prior 
to  that,  Koilpillai  worked  for  a variety 
of  companies  in  the  entertainment 
industry  and  for  a medical  center,  and 
won  two  awards  for  a film  on  the 


medical  center's  community  services 
programs. 

Myriam  Louise  Leger,  ARHU,  is  cur- 
rently a production  assistant  with  CBS 
Sports  in  New  York,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Director's  Guild  of  America. 

Gregory  J.  Mertz,  JOUR,  graduated 
with  a law  degree  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  is  now  an  attor- 
ney with  Weil,  Gotshal  & Manges. 

Kevin  A.  Minnick,  JOUR,  is  aborts 
writer  for  the  Gloucester  City  Times. 

He  is  a former  sports  information 
director  for  Gloucester  City  College. 
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From  UMCP  to  the  Bench 

^hen  Lee  Satterfield  was  a 
UMCP  undergraduate,  he 
served  as  chief  judge  on  the 
appellate  judicial  board,  presiding  over 
the  cases  of  fellow  students. 

At  the  time,  Satterfield  (B.S.  Economics 
1980)  saw  the  experience  as  a good  way 
to  get  involved  with  his  peers  while  also 
learning  about  the  law.  But  he  never 
honestly  thought  much  about  judging 
anything  more  than  student  misconduct. 

"1  knew  I wanted  to  be  a lawyer,"  Satterfield  says  now.  "But  I 
didn't  think  about  being  a judge." 

More  than  a decade  later,  he's  thinking  a lot  about  it,  as  a newly 
confirmed  Superior  Court  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Though  Satterfield,  a native  of  Washington,  D.C.,  always  meant  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  become  a lawyer,  he  had  to  fight 
to  get  there.  Originally  enrolled  at  Brandeis  University,  Satterfield 
transferred  to  College  Park  to  be  close  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  where  he  was  being  treated  for  cancer. 

Despite  that  struggle,  he  managed  to  stay  active 
in  school  and  work  toward  law  school.  In  his 
junior  year,  the  cancer  went  into  remission,  and  Sat- 
terfield focused  his  full  attention  on  the  law. 

Professor  Noel  Myrick's  domestic  relations  course 
gave  him  a taste  of  the  law  school  atmosphere,  and 
it  helped  prepare  him  for  his  years  at  George 
Washington  National  Law  Center,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1983. 

Next,  Satterfield  got  a view  of  his  own  future  on  the  Superior 
Court  when  he  clerked  for  a judge  there.  In  1984,  he  moved  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  of  D.C.,  where  he  served  as  an  assistant  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  until  1988. 

Satterfield  spent  the  next  three  years  as  an  associate  at  the  law 
firm  of  Sachs  and  Taylor,  then  moved  to  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  section  in  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

He  was  nominated  last  June  by  then-President  Bush  for  the  post 
of  Superior  Court  judge,  coming  full  circle  to  return  to  his  old 
stomping  grounds  as  a clerk  fresh  out  of  law  school. 

And  last  year,  he  made  another  return— to  College  Park  as  judge 
of  the  mock  trial  competition  run  by  his  friend  and  former  profes- 
sor, Noel  Myrick. 

—Adina  Gewirtz 


Robert  M.  Patchan,  ENGR,  works  for 
Mesa  Inc.  at  the  U.l  Naval  Research 
Lab  as  an  electro-optic  engineer.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  in  Columbia,  Md. 

David  I.  Sann,  BSOS,  has  joined  a 
newly  formed  group  of  parents,  busi- 
ness people  and  community  members 
to  promote  Baltimore  County's  Cifted 
and  Talented  program.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  class  in  1979.  He 
works  for  the  Institute  for  Covem- 
ment  Service  in  Randallstown,  Md. 

Gerard  B.  Tall,  ENCR,  founded  Inte- 
grated Telecom  Inc.  in  1992  to  devel- 
op integrated  circuits  for  the  interna- 
tional telecom  market.  He  married 
Anne  Maylan  in  1991,  and  received 
his  M.A.  in  engineering  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1990. 
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Kim  Barefield,  CLIS,  M.S.,  has  won 
a scholarship  from  the  Elwood  W. 
and  Edith  Moore  Scholarship  Fund 
for  minority  and  women  medical  stu- 
dents. She  is  currently 
attending  Hahnemann 
University  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

William  M.  Hansell, 

BSOS,  was  recently 
promoted  to  systems 
analyst  for  U.S. 
Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  and  is 
currently  working  in 
Crystal  City,  Va. 

Stanley  Underwood,  ENCR,was 
engaged  to  Stacey  Longnecker, 

ENCR,  '88.  He  is  currently  working 
on  upper  atmosphere  research  satel- 
lite mission  operations  at  NASA  in 
Creenbelt,  Md. 

Roland  L.  Weeks,  Jr.,  BMCT,  is  a 
computer  support  specialist  with  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  & 
Planning  Commission.  He  is  also  co- 
owner of  Redline  Productions,  a local 
disc  jockey  firm. 

Lawrence  Whites,  CMPS,  had  a baby 
girl  last  year.  He  is  a senior  computer 
engineer  with  the  Department  of  the 
Navv  in  air  traffic  control  svstems. 
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Kristina  A.  Fideli,  JOUR/BMCT,  is 
presently  an  assistant  buyer  for 
Bloomingdale's  in  New  York  City. 

Dana  Burton  Hurley,  BMCT,  M.B.A.,  is 
now  an  assistant  vice  president  and 
senior  credit  officer  at  Chevy  Chase 
FSB  in  the  credit  card  division  in 
Frederick,  Md. 

Erin  Slonaker  Noel,  M.P.M.,  married 
William  Earl  Noel  on  Aug.  3, 1991. 

Jeffrey  Spiegler,  will  pursue  a M.A. 
degree  in  dance/ movement  therapy 
with  a minor  in  counseling  psycholo- 
gy at  Antioch  New  England  Graduate 
School  in  Keene,  N.H.  Spiegler  is  a 
student  affiliate  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  and  an  accom- 
plished white  water  river  guide  and 
rock  climber. 

Marlene  Venit,  ARHU,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  sales  manager  for  Marriott 
Corporation  at  the  University  of 
Maryland's  University  College  con- 
ference center. 

Tammy  Wyatt,  BSOS,  was  named 
second  runner-up  for  the  1992  Miss 
Frederick  crown  last  April.  She 
won  a $300  scholarship  for  her  perfor- 
mance. She  sung  a lively  rendition  of 
"Nobody  Does  It  Like  Me,"  wearing  a 
flapper-kyle  red  and  blue  dress. 

John  Thomas  Lester,  JOUR,  claims  to 
have  eaten  20  beef  hot  dogs  in  60  sec- 
onds to  win  the  Noothaus  Great 
American  Hot  Dog  Eating  Contest. 
Congratulations,  John. 

*92 

Miriam  E.  Dowlin,  JOUR,  recently 
joined  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America  as  a media  and  public  rela- 
tions writer. 

Richard  T.  Hsu,  ENGR,  is  a member  of 
the  technical  staff  at  the  MITRE  Cor- 
poration in  McLean,  Va.  The  founder 
of  the  Generics,  an  a capella  group  on 
campus,  Hsu  now  sings  with  the  Paul 
Hill  Chorale  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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JUNE 

11 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet, 
8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $15  standard,  $12 
seniors,  $10  students.  Call 
(301)  405-6538  for  info.* 

12 

National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic/ Marin 
Alsop,  8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  The- 
atre. Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
Info. 


Nicholas  Loren,  baritone,  8:15 
p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $15  standard,  $12 
seniors,  $10  students.  Call 
(301)  405-6538  for  info.* 

19 

National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic/  jahja 
Ling,  8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  The- 
atre. Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
info. 


John  McCutcheon  in  concert, 
8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Tick- 
ets are  $17.50  standard,  $15 
seniors,  $12  students.  Call 
(301)  405-6538  for  info  * 

26 

National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic/Christo- 
pher Seaman,  8:15  p.m., 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  Sympho- 
ny Hall,  Baltimore. 
Call  (410)  783- 
8000  for  Info. 


Leonard 

Rose, 

cellist. 


*Admission 
charged  for  this 
event.  All  others 
are  free. 


JULY 


National  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany, The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Tick- 
ets are  $17.50  standard,  $15 
seniors,  $12  students.  Call 
(301)405-6538  for  info.* 


feremy  Menuhin,  piano,  8:15 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Tickets 
are  $17.50  standard,  $15 
seniors,  $12  students.  Call 
(301)  405-6538  for  info* 

15 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  preliminary  rounds, 

2 and  7:30  p.m.,  Tawes  The- 
atre, tickets  are  $5.  Call  (301) 
405-6538  for  info.* 

16 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  preliminary  rounds, 
9:30  a.m.,  2:30  and  7:30  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre,  tickets  are  $5. 
Call  (301)  405-6538  for  info.* 

17 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  preliminary  rounds, 
9:30  a.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  tick- 
ets are  $5.  Call  (301)  405-6538 
for  info.* 

18 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  semi-final  rounds,  3 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  tickets  are 
$10.  Call  (301  >405-6538  for 
info* 

Gary  Hoffman,  cello  and 
Menahem  Pressler,  piano, 
8:30  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre. 
Tickets  are  $17.50  standard, 
$15  seniors,  $12  students.  Call 
(301)  405-6538  for  info.* 


The  Maryland  Summer  Institute  for  the 
Creative  and  Performing  Arts  (MSIC- 
PA)  announced  the  creation  this  year 
of  The  Rossborough  Festivai.  The 
1993  Rossborough  Festival  will  fea- 
ture a classical  chamber  music  series, 
a performance  by  the  National  Shake- 
speare Company,  concerts  by  the 
National  Orchestral  Institute  Philharmonic  and  events 
associated  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional Leonard  Rose  Cello  Competition  and  Festival. 

Summer  activity  cards  are  available  to  current 
Alumni  Association  members  and  their  families  for 
$10  per  summer  session.  Cardholders  are  eligible  for 
one  free  ticket  for  1993  Rossborough  Festival  events, 
subject  to  availability,  not  including  July  23  and  24 
events.  Call  (301)  405-6551  for  information. 


UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  semi-final  rounds,  3 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  tickets  are 
$10.  Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
info.* 


Cello  recital  by  Ronald 
Leonard,  Arto  Noras  and 
Siegfried  Palm,  8:30  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Tickets  are 
$17.50  standard,  $15  seniors, 
$12  students.  Call  (301) 
405-6538  for  info.* 

20 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  semi-final  rounds,  3 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  tickets  are 
$10.  Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
Info.* 

Cello  recital  by  Lluis  Claret, 
David  Geringas  and  Bernard 
Greenhouse,  8:30  p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre.  Tickets  are  $17.50 
standard,  $15  seniors,  $12  stu- 
dents. Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
info.* 


UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  semi-final  rounds,  3 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  tickets  are 
$10.  Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
info.* 

Kalichstein-Laredo-Robin- 
son  Trio,  8:30  p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre.  Tickets  are  $17.50 
standard,  $15  seniors,  $12  stu- 
dents. Call  (301)  405-6538  for 
info.* 


Lynn  Harrell,  cello,  8:30  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Tickets  are 
$17.50  standard,  $15  seniors, 
$12  students.  Call  (301)  405- 
6538  for  info.* 


Leonard  Rose  Testimonial, 
6:30  p.m.,  concert  at  Tawes 
Theatre,  reception  and  dinner 
to  follow,  tickets  are  $75.  Call 
(301)  405-6548  for  info.* 

24 

UM  International  Leonard 
Rose  Cello  Competition  and 
Festival,  finals,  8:30  p.m., 
Kennedy  Center,  tickets  are 
$5-30.  Call  (202)  4674600  for 
tickets  and  info.* 
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MARCH 

Art  Gallery  Exhibition,  selections 
from  the  Permanent  Collection, 
including  African  sculpture  and 
recent  acquisitions,  through  April 
16.  Call  (301)  405-2763  for  info. 

22 

West  Gallery  Art  Exhibit:  “EX- 
Freedom  of  Expression,”  8:30 
a.m.— 4:30  p.m.  weekdays 
through  Apr.  2, 1309  Art/Soc. 

Call  (301)  405-1442  for  info. 

27 

Concert  Society  of  Maryland, 

Arden  Trio  performs  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Wuorinen  and 
Mendelssohn,  8 p.m..  Conference 
Center  Auditorium.  Pre-concert 
discussion,  6:30  p.m.  Call  (301) 
403-4240  for  info.** 

University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  at  Pugliese 
Theatre  on  Mar.  27-28  and  Mar. 
30-Apr.  3 at  8 p.m..  Sign  inter- 
pretation on  Apr.  3,  Apr.  4 at  2 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $10  standard 
admission,  $7  students  and 
seniors.  Call  (301)  405-2201  for 
tickets  and  info.* 

28 

University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  2 and  8 p.m. 
See  Mar.  27  for  details.* 

30 

University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  8 p.m.  See 
Mar.  27  for  details.* 


Kihei  Sasajima, 
Mountain  Stream, 
1954 

Woodblock  on 
paper.  Gift  of 
The  Matsuzaka 
Foundation  for 
Science  and 
Culture. 

Permanent 
Collection,  Art 
Gaiiery. 

31 

University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  8 p.m..  See 
Mar.  27  for  details.* 


APRIL 


Meet  the  Artists,  discussion  of 
To  Be  Young,  Gifted,  and  Black 
with  director  and  designers, 

7-7:45  p.m.,  Experimental  The- 
ater, 0241  Tawes  Fine  Arts.  Call  Jllff 
(301)  405-2201  for  info. 

University  Theatre:  To  Be 

Young,  Gifted,  and  Black,  8 
p.m..  See  Mar.  27  for  details.* 


Concert  Society  at  Maryland, 

Richard  Savino  and  the  Artaria 
Quartet  perform  Boccherini,  clas- 
sical guitar,  8 p.m..  Conference 
Center  Auditorium.  Pre^:oncert 
discussion,  6:30p.m.  Call  (301) 
403-4240  for  info.** 

University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  8 p.m..  See 
Mar.  27  for  details.* 


University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  8 p.m.,  with 
sign  interpretation.  See  Mar.  27 
for  details.* 


University  Theatre:  To  Be  Young, 
Gifted,  and  Black,  2 p.m..  See 
Mar.  27  for  details.* 


Art  Gallery  Exhibition,  selections 
from  the  Permanent  Collection, 
including  African  sculpture  and 
recent  acquisitions,  through  April 
16.  Call  (301)  405-2763  for  info. 

6 

Graduate  Student  Government 
Meeting,  3-5  p.m.,  1143  Stamp 
Student  Union.  Call  (301)  314- 
8630  for  info. 

8 

Distinguished  Lecturer  Series: 

“Poetry  and  the  Living  World,” 
William  Merwin,  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner, 3:30  p.m.,  2203  Art/Soc. 

Call  (301)  405-1486  for  info. 

15 

Writers  Here  and  Now,  Molly  Ben- 
dall,  Steven  Cramer  and  David  St. 
John,  3:30  p.m.,  1120  South 
Campus  Surge.  Call  (301)  405- 
3820  for  info. 

17 

Concert  Society  at  Maryland, 

Orion  Quartet  performs 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Leon 
Kirchner,  8 p.m..  Conference  Cen- 
ter Auditorium.  Pre-concert  dis- 
cussion, 6:30  p.m.  Admission 
is  $17  standard,  $15.30  facul- 
ty and  staff,  $14.50  seniors 
and  $7  students.  Call  (301) 
403-4240  for  info.** 

22 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  at  Tawes  Theatre,  on  Apr. 
22-24  and  Apr.  29-May  1 at  8 
p.m..  May  1 with  sign  interpreta- 
tion, April  25  at  2 p.m.  with  audio 
description,  school  matinee  Apr. 

27  at  9:45  a.m.  Call  (301)  405- 
2201  for  tickets  and  info.* 

23 

student  Dance,  In  Concert,  8-10 
p.m.  through  April  24,  Dorothy 
Madden 

Studio/Theater.  ^ 

Tickets  are 
$8  gener- 
al, $5 

students.  Call  (301) 

405-3180  for  info. 


University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  8 p.m.  See  Apr.  22  for 
details.* 

24 

Ag  Day,  begins  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  barn  area,  call 
Gail  Yeiser  at  (301)  405- 
2434  for  info. 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  8 p.m.  See  Apr.  22  for 
details.* 

25 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  2 p.m.,  with  audio  descrip- 
tion. See  Apr.  22  for  details.* 

University  of  Maryland  Chorus: 

25th  Anniversary  Concert,  3 p.m.. 
Memorial  Chapel.  Tickets  are 
$10  standard  admission,  $8  stu- 
dents and  seniors.  Call  (301) 
405-5568  for  info. 

27 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  school  matinee  9:45  a.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Also  on  Apr. 
29-May  1 at  8 p.m..  May  1 with 
sign  interpretation.  Tickets  are 
$10  standard  admission,  $7  stu- 
dents and  seniors.  Call  (301) 
405-2201  for  tickets  and  info.* 

29 


30 

Dance  Department,  Semi-Formal 
Showing,  7 p.m.,  Dorothy  Madden 
Studio/Theater.  Free  event.  Call 
(301)  405-3180  for  info. 

Concert  Society  at  Maryland, 

Wind  Soloists  of  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe  perform 
Mozart,  Poulenc  and  Beethoven, 

8 p.m..  Conference  Center  Audito- 
rium. Call  (301)  403-4240  for 
info.** 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  8 p.m.  See  Apr.  27  for 
details.* 

Concert:  Annual  Pops  Concert, 

UM  Bands,  8:30  p.m..  Grand  Ball- 
room, Stamp  Student  Union.  Tick- 
ets are  $10  general  admission, 

$8  students  and  seniors.  Call 
(301)  405-5542  for  info. 


MAY 


Concert,  Guarneri  String  Quartet, 
8 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $15  general  admission, 
$9  students  and  seniors.  Call 
(301)  405-5548  for  info. 

University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  8 p.m.,  with  sign  interpre- 
tation. See  Apr.  27  for  details.* 


Writers  Here  and  Now,  student 
readings  by  winners  of  the  Kather- 
ine Anne  Porter  Fiction  Prize  and 
the  Academy  of  Poets 
Prize,  3:30  p.m., 

1120  South  Cam- 
pus Surge.  Call 
(301)  405-  *- 

3820  for  info. 

5 

Masters  of  Fine 
Arts  Thesis  Exhibition, 

works  by  Fall  1992  MFA  gradu- 
ates and  Spring  1993  MFA  candi- 
dates, opening  5-7  p.m.,  the  Art 
Gallery.  Exhibition  runs  through 
May  20.  Call  (301)  405-2763  for 
info. 


Physics  is  Phun  Lecture-Demon- 
stration: “Seeing  the  Light," 
Richard  E.  Berg,  7-8:45  p.m. 
through  May  8,  Physics  Dept. 
Lecture  Hall.  Call  (301)  405-5995 


Concert  Society 
at  Maryland, 

Sequentia  pre- 
sents Hildegard 
von  Bingen's 
Symphoniae,  8 
p.m..  National 

Presbyterian  Church.  Pre-concert 
discussion,  6:30  p.m.  Call  (301) 
403-4240  for  info.** 

15 

NCAA  Division  I Women's 
Lacrosse  National  Championship, 

through  May  16  at  Byrd  Stadium. 
Call  (301)  314-7070  for  tickets.* 

Concert  Society  at  Maryland, 

Cleveland  Quartet  performs 
Dvorak,  Rands  and  Beethoven, 

8 p.m..  Conference  Center 
Auditorium.  Call  (301)  403-4240 
for  info.** 

29 

NCAA  Division  I Men’s  Lacrosse 
Championship,  through  May  31  at 
Byrd  Stadium.  Call  (301)  314- 
7070  for  tickets.* 


JUNE 


10 

University  of  Maryland  Chorus: 

Verdi's  Requiem,  performed  with 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orches- 


tions  for  Alumni  Hall 
of  Fame,  contact 
Gretchen  King  at 
(301)  405- 
4674  for 

info.  A 


tra  and  Chorus,  conducted  by 
David  Zinman,  8:15  p.m.  through 
June  11,  Meyerhoff  Symphony 
Hall,  Baltimore.  Tickets  are  $29, 
$24,  $14  standard  admission. 
Call  BSD  Ticket  office  for  student 
and  senior  discount  tickets  at 
(410)  783-8000.* 


Deadline  for  Nomina- 


/ *Mmission  N 
charged  for  this  event. 
All  others  are  free. 


••Admission  to  all  Concert  Society 
at  Maryland  events  are:  $17  standard: 
$15.30  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  y 
\ members:  $14.50  seniors: 

\ and  $7  students.  / 


University  Theatre:  Not  By  Bed 

Alone,  8 p.m.  See  Apr.  27  for 
details.* 


for  info. 


Dance  Department,  Informal 
Showing,  5 p.m.,  Dorothy 
Madden  Studio/Theater. 
Free  event.  Call  (301) 
405-3180  for  info. 


An  Honor  for  Everyone 


Anne  Arundel  Hall  opened  this  fall  as  College  Park’s  first  Hon- 
ors living/learning  center.  The  55-year-old  residence  hall  was 
completely  renovated  and  now  serves  as  the  center  of  Honors 
activities  on  campus  and  as  the  focal  point  for  excellence  in 
undergraduate  education  at  the  university. 

The  dormitory  houses  100  Honors  students,  and  half  of  all  Hon- 
ors seminars  are  taught  in  classrooms  in  the  building.  Lectures 
and  other  special  events  held  in  Anne  Arundel  are  available  for 
the  benefit  of  all  students. 
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Official 

University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park 
World  Globe 

A classic  floor  model  globe  by  Cram,  the  world’s 
premier  globemaker.  Enhanced  with  antique  oceans 
and  raised  relief,  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  World  Globe  is  fully  up-to-date  and 
complemented  by  an  exquisite  hardwood  base  finished 
in  distinctive  Windsor  cherry.  Chairside  height  of  34”. 

Convenient  interest  free  monthly  payment  plan. 


Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  weekdays  from  8:30  am  to  5:00 
pm.  (Eastern  Time)  by  telephoning  toll  free  1-800-346-2884. 

All  callers  should  request  to  speak  to  Operator  Number  717L'M 


The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Seal  has  been 
deeply  etched  into  a pure  14  karat  gold-finished  medallion 


tE^RVATION  FORM  OmCIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARK  WORLD  GLOBE 

inderstand  that  the  Official  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  World  Globe  is  being 
[ide  available  at  this  time  through  this  single  private  announcement.  Please  accept  my 
|der  for  the  following  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  'X'orld  Globe(s). 

University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  World  Globe(s)  @ $325.00'  each. 

(Include  S12.(X)  for  insured  freight  and  handling  charges) 


MAIL  ORDERS  TO: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 
Vo  POST  OFFICE  BOX  3345 
WILSON,  NORTH  CAROUNA  27895 


! 1 wish  to  have  my  globe(s)  personalized  with  a polished  engraved  brass  plate  @ $20.00 


(Full  Name)  (Yr  ofCtaduaiion)  (Degree) 

I >«  shipments  to  Morth  Carolina,  acid  6%  sales  tcLX 
vish  to  pay  for  my  globe(s)  as  follows: 


- made  payable  to  University  of  Maryland 


By  a single  remittance  of  $ 

at  College  Park  World  Globe  ”,  which  I enclose. 

By  charging  the  full  amount  of  $ to  my  credit  card  indicated  below: 

By  charging  my  credit  card  monthly  @ $65.00  for  a period  of  five  (5)  months.  Freight 
charges  will  be  added  to  the  first  payment  I understand  there  is  no  downpayment 
and  no  finance  charges.  

■ □ 


□|^^|  □ 


I Account  Number 


Expiration  Date: 
”i'ear 


IGNATURE. 


PLEASE  PRINT  PURCHASER'S  N.AME  CLEARLY,  IE  “SHIP  TO" 
ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT,  PLEASE  ATTACH  SHIPPING  ADDRESS 
TO  ORDER  FORM. 

NAME  

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

DAATIME  TELEPHONE  ( ) 


Credit  Card  Purchasers  may  call  toll  free  1-800-346-288-1. 
ALL  CALLERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  717UM. 


Put  a smile  on 
your  face 
this  summer 


Buy  a Summer  Activity  Card  for  only  $10  per  Summer  Session  and  see  what  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  has  for  you.  A current  Summer  Activity  Card  entitles  you  to  one  complimentary 
ticket  to  each  of  the  1993  Rossborough  Festival  concerts  (see  page  61)— a $150  value! 

Your  Activity  Card  also  entitles  you  to  tennis,  weightlifting,  swimming,  basketball,  handball, 
racquetball,  squash  and  participation  in  intramural  sports  at  no  additional  cost. 

For  minimal  fees,  enjoy  aerobics,  water  aerobics  and  golf. 

Cards  for  both  Summer  Sessions  (Session  I,  June  7-July  16  and  Session  II,  July  19-August  27)  go  on  sale 

on  May  24, 1993.  Each  card  costs  $10. 

Activity  Cards  are  available  to  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  their  families. 

Information  (301 ) 405-6551 


The  Rossborough  Festival 

(301)  405-6538 


The  Rossborough  Festival  is  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  Summer  Inshtute  for  the  Creative 
and  Performing  Arts,  Summer  and  Special 
Programs  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park. 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 
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